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Lube selling lag in cold weather 
Helps explain ratio drop—p. 41 
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No single act 
willdo more to assure 


the success of a station 


jes 


—- 


x than to choose 


Model 39A Lo-Boy with Retrév-A-Hose (illustrated). 12 feet 
of exposed hose extends and retracts on cable and weight 
within the pump housing. Model 39B (E-Z-Fill) carries 14 
feet of hose, half of which retracts within the housing. There 
are many other Tokheim models including remote control 
systems employing submerged or surface pumps. 


Write for bulletins ! 
OKHEIM 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 
4-SEASON PUMPS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FORT WAYNE 1 SINCE 1901 INDIANA 








- Another White tailored to its 
exact job. 





GOT A Specialized 


HAULING JOB TO DO? 


OF COURSE you have! Because your business is specialized, your trans- 
portation requirements should be tailored to your exact needs or you're 
losing money by the truckload...every day! 

Whether you are handling highly volatile liquids like Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., or anything else that needs to be 
moved, White Trucks cost less...earn more. 
engineered to your transport needs. 

Your White Representative has full information that can mean more 
efficient, economical deliveries or more earning power to you. Ask 
him today about White’s Truck Evaluation Plan for your business. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY «© Cleveland 1, Ohio 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED - Factory ot Montreal 


. because they are 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 














New, quick-connecting leakproof hose coupler 





~<-— This new coupler snaps 
into place, seats and 
seals itself instantly 
without use of cams or 
levers. No chance of 
any leakage. 


* 
Coupler unfastens with 
outward pull on the 


arms. No spanner or 
wrench required. 


LOCKS AND SEALS 
AUTOMATICALLY 


With this new design, the operator 
simply pushes the connector over the 
adapter. Two latches lock the unit 
together automatically—no threading 
or tightening necessary. 


When the unit is locked, a patented Write us before you have truck 


self-tightening seal makes a leaktight tanks built or refitted. We'll send you 


connection at low or high pressure. the complete details on these re- 


The mechanism is designed so that it markably advanced couplers and on 


automatically compensates for any our full line of truck tank fittings and 


wear in the gasket or metal parts. The petroleum handling equipment. 
coupler is free to swivel before pres- 


sure is applied, preventing hose kinks. 


At pars are mae of brome aod PATLADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


stainless steel to prevent rust or cor- 
3413 ARAMINGO AVENUE ~- PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
24" and 3” pipe sizes; straight style Howard Supply Company, 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
in 2”, 2%", 3” and 4” pipe sizes. 


rosion. Couplers can be furnished in 


aluminum if required. Elbow style in 


Adapters are available for all pipes 


and faucets. 








he works for you 


John L’Abbate really checks your cans “inside- 
out”! In the National Can laboratory, he tests Mi C 

and evaluates the fabricating resistance and 

the physical properties of coatings, enam- 

els, lacquers and finishing varnishes. Through a AT id ¥ A L C A Mi 
such research National Can develops improved 

linings and lining techniques for you. Typical 

National Can service ... where it counts! 
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the Only Proven Way 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


a modern 


Linco/n SplEnginared 
LUBRICATION DEPARTMENT 


is the proven solution to building increased 
customer traffic and profits 


Car Owners are Lubrication-Minded because it’s the most frequently 
needed .. . the most regularly performed . .. and the most widely 
advertised Automotive Service. 


Make your Lubrication Department the Front Door to Extra Profits 
by ee Lincoln Lubrication Equipment —StylEngineered 
specifically to attract more customers . i your operator 

to do 5 lube jobs per hour instead of one .. . make possible 
**While-You-Wait” lubrication. 


Only through Modern Lubrication Service can you get each customer’s 
car on your rack, regularly, for those quick, routine checks that lead 
to extra sales of parts, services and accessories. 


Every day, Motorists buy $8,208,000* worth of T.B.A. Increase 
= share, now, by Increasing Customer-Traffic with a Lincoln 
tylEngineered Lubrication Department. 


Call your friendly Lincoln Wholesaler . . . he will be glad to help 
you plan and select just the right combination of equipment to 
make your Lube Department an Invitation to more business, and to 
best serve your specific operation. 


*National Petroleum News 


YOU CAN DO 

What Hundreds 

of Aggressive 

Dealers Like 

These Have Done pe 
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Linco/n 


THE MOST TRUSTWORTHY 
NAME IN LUBRICATING 


EQUIPMENT 
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COMING MEETINGS 


AUGUST 


Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Sheraton 
Beach Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla., Aug. 7. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 7th 
annual session, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 18-21. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers —_ a 
bell House, Lexington, Ky., 

Interstate Oil Compact © 
Hotel, Billings, Mont., Aug. 31-Sept. 


SEPTEMBER 


Oi Industry Information Committee, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 9-11. 

Association of Desk and Derrick Clubs of 
North America, annua! meeting, Denver. 
Colo., Sept. 11-12. 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., fall convention, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., Sept. 
11-12. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 16. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Dayton Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 

Nati i FP , Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, ‘Sept. 16-18. 

Western Petrolew 





m MRefiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Hotel Henning, Casper, Wyo., Sept. 
24-25. 

National Assn. of Oi Equipment Jobbers, 
third annual meeting, The Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Sept. 27-29 
merican Societ: of M Engineers, 
Petroleum Division annua] conference, Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Sept, 27-30. 


OCTOBER 


Empire State Petroleum Assn., Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, New York, Oct. 5-6. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., fall meeting, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 8. 

ornia Natural Gasoline Assn., ‘esth an- 
fall meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Oct. 8-9. 

Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., fall meeting, Roan- 

ie Hotel, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 9. 
Week, Oct. 11-17. 

pa. Independent Olimen’s Assn., fall con- 
vention and annual golf tournament, Bon 
Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., Oct. 15-16. 

Texas Assn. of Petroleum Marketers, fourth 
annual convention and trade show, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Oct, 15-16. 

Independent Petrol ssn. of America, an- 
nual meeting, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., 
Oct. 19-20. 

Western Petroleum Kefiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Garrett Hotel, El Dorado, Ark., 
Oct. 22-23. ¥ 

American Petroleum Credit Assn., annua! con- 
ference, Hotel Biltmore, New York, Oct. 
_ 26-28. 








dent O11 © d Assn., sixth an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 28-29. 
National Lubricating Grease Institute, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 29-31. 


NOVEMBER 


Society of Automotive Engineers, nsporta- 
tion meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel rechicago. 


¢ Engineers, fuels & lubri- 
eants meeting, Cuaead Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 5-6. 
American Petroleum Institute, 33rd annual 
meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer 
House, Chicago, Nov. 9-12. 


DECEMBER 
Of Industry TBA Group, annual national 


meeting, Chase, Park Plaza, and Forest 
Parks Hotels, St. Louis, Dec, 7-8. 
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REMOTE REGISTRATION... THE ROCKWELL WAY 


©} WEVE MADE 7 SMALE / 
(i) WEVE MADE IT SAFE / 


Rockwell engineers have made remote registration at 
bulk plants and terminals simple and foolproof. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories vouch for the system's 


safety. Now you can control every truck fill from a 


central office. Ticket printing registers, one for 
each meter on the rack, are right before your hands 


and eyes. No product can be drawn until you insert B 
a ticket in the proper printer and yow activate 
the electric circuit. The unalterable printed w 


ticket shows the exact gallonage dispensed. / 


an 


CUT STOCK LOSSES—IMPROVE ACCOUNTING 


With this system you'll reduce human errors to a minimum. You'll gain 
greater plant security. You'll speed loading. And you'll save time and 
money preparing invoices, bills of lading, etc, since all records are 
printed mechanically right in the remotely located meter register. Tax 
savings, too, are possible since this system makes acceptable records for 


Teds schidbiiidiithy Gebaid Wied with deductions based on stock transfer losses. Write for bulletin OG-324. 
multiple carbons provides indisput- 
able records for all accounting. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
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Behind Our Headlines 


Readership surveys have shown the Oil Markets section 
of NPN to be the widest read department in the book. And 
with good reason. 

There just isn’t any other publication that covers the oil 
market place as thoroughly . . . in all its phases, domestic and 
foreign ... or places as much emphasis on the up-to-the-minute, 
accurate reporting and interpreting of the developments there 
that concern intimately the welfare of every petroleum mar- 
keter. 

Small wonder then that, in the period of the last several 
weeks, NPN’s staff of oil price reporters—the largest such 
staff of specialists anywhere by the way—have been taxed and 
tested as never before by the rapid fluctuations in the market 
touched off by the crude price advance of June 15. 

Pete Mosher, our Market Editor, figures that during the 
first month following that advance, his men reported in NPN 
roughly 6,500 changes in primary supply markets (refinery and 
terminal) and close to 1,500 changes in tank wagon prices. Of 
the magnitude of that reporting job, Pete volunteers only that, 
“A general change in the crude price structure really plays hob 
with us.” But then he does add this: 


“Our price reporters had about arrived at the point (after 
the original barrage of increases) where they felt they could 
relax for a few minutes when, Congressmen Wolverton and 
Heselton to the contrary, competition forced many companies 
to cut back about half the advance they had made in distillate 
fuel prices to compensate for increased crude costs. And an- 
other round of changing prices set in.” 

Undoubtedly in the midst of all the recent fluctuations, 
you've noticed also the close tab kept by Oil Markets on the 
international side of the picture—in terms of how crude from 
fields afar now has actually come to be competing with domes- 
tic oil. Harken to Pete Mosher on that score, too, if you will: 

“Today, a general change in the domestic crude price struc- 
ture has even greater repercussions than when the last change 
occurred in 1947, because of the much sharper incre se in for- 
eign crude production percentagewise. The new forces that 
have been brought into play make markets increasingly com- 
plex. The industry is trulv an international industry today, and 
not just ‘the U.S. oil industry.’ ” 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





NO FUTURE—Representative Heselton’s (R., Mass.) 
bill for federal regulation of oil from well to pump 
appears headed for limbo. It was referred to the 
House Commerce Committee, but Chairman Wolver- 
ton (R., N. J.) says he has no plans for taking it up. 
He says Mr. Heselton has not spoken to him about 
it, and indicated the committee is not particularly 
interested in the bill. Mr. Heselton says he does not 
plan to mention consideration of the measure until 
he sees how current hearings on oil price increases 
come out. 


EXTRA HALF CENT—It may be some time before 
the sales departments of Shell’s competitors can ac- 
curately gauge the pulling power of the new Shell 
TCP gasoline. When first announced, Shell declared 
an intention to charge an extra 0.5c per gal. over 
then prevailing prices for premium grade gasoline. 
About the time the new product reached the market, 
however, a wave of price increases, including a steady 
stream of fractional readjustments in margins at 
both wholesale and retail levels occurred and these 
have somewhat scrambled the price picture. For 
example, in one area Shell dealers are charging an 
extra 0.3c per gal., which covers a 0.1c increase in 
tank wagon, and gives dealers a 0.2c per gal. mar- 
gin increase. Generally regarded at the time as a 
bold step, since no other marketer had ever before 
asked for an extra 0.5¢ per gal. for premium on a 
nation-wide scale, the outcome of public acceptance 
was awaited with more than the usual interest. Now 
the price test may have to be put off until stability 
rules again. 


TIRES COST PLUS—Decision by the U.S. Appeals 
Court judge in returning the tire quantity discount 
limit case to a lower court included the indication 
from the judge that cost-plus contracts (such as 
American Oil Co. has) would not fall under the rule 
betause such contracts do not specify quantities. 
There has been some speculation in tire circles that, 
should the Federal Trade Commission’s rule limiting 
discounts based on quantity stand the court tests, 
widespread use of the cost-plus system might develop. 


SILVER LINING—Danger of an increase in the cor- 
porate income tax in Pennsylvania, in a program to 
broaden the tax base, appears to be past. Prospects 
now are that the general sales tax will be introduced 
into the state, and that it will be a 1% levy from 
which motor fuel will be exempt. 
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GASOLINE TAX CLOUD—A proposal to replace the 
annual state motor vehicle license fee with a nominal 
one-time charge, and recover the lost revenue by hik- 
ing the gasoline tax 2c may be cropping up in various 
state legislative chambers in the next year or two. 
New Jersey’s motor vehicle commissioner has been 
plumping for just such a plan, intends to recommend 
it a second time to the Jersey legislature next year— 
and now has urged it upon a convention of state mo- 
tor vehicle administrators. Leading highway finance 
authorities hold that the present “two-structure” tax 
system is both sound and equitable. They point out 
that the annual fee covers the cost of having a high- 
way system available when the motorist needs it, 
while the gasoline tax reflects the motorist’s actual 
use of it. 


NEW FUEL ANTIFREEZE—The manufacturer of 
one of the better known brands of radiator anti- 
freeze is introducing a group of new radiator chem- 
ical products, and at the same time is putting on 
the market a branded product for counteracting 
moisture in the gasoline tank, fuel line, and car- 
buretor. 


BUTANE VS DIESEL—Small West Texas refiner 
reports that drilling operators in West Texas oil 
fields are replacing their Diesel-operated drilling rigs 
with butane rigs, because butane supplies in that 
area are plentiful and can be bought cheaper. This 
refiner estimates that he has lost 90% of his Diesel 
drilling rig business in past few months. The Diesel 
rigs, he said, are being moved to such states as Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, where it is hard to get butane. 


COAL COMPETITION—The recent advance by most 
Mid-Continent refiners in their tank car prices for 
No. 6 fuel, following the boost in crude prices, may 
cause them to lose a lot of their industrial oil busi- 
ness. Several large accounts are now maintaining 
that they can buy coal cheaper than they can oil. 
And some accounts have already cut back on their 
No. 6 purchases in the Mid-Continent. 


OIL ADDITIVE SWITCH—The Pyroil Co., manu- 
facturer of the lube oil additive sold under the Pyroil 
brand name, has been sold to a group of former of- 
ficials of Gamble-Skogmo, chain accessory house. 
Pyroil has for many years been offered for sale by 
some service station dealers, at times in competition 
with similar products sold by major oil companies. 











PHILADELPHIA, 


com PASTE - SCAT Cans 
Make Motor Oil EASIER TO SELL 


HOW? By visually identifying your product 





with Quality at a single glance. Customers 





see a distinguishing mark of quality in 
Crown’s quart Plasti-Seam containers. 
Label Lithography goes completely around 
each can, because the seam is plasticized, 


not soldered. No exposed strip of bare 


metal is present to interrupt label art or 
create an unfavorable impression by 
weathering —even in permanent outdoor 
displays at the point-of-sale. 

Check with a Crown Sales Representative 
about the advantages of Plasti-Seam quart 
cans with our full rotary lithography! 
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WASHINGTON 





There are sev- 
eral members of 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee who owe an explanation to In- 
dependent oi] jobbers for their votes 
cast the other day in favor of the 
Simpson Bill for placing restrictions 
on the imports of oil and other 
products. 


Last May, during the course of 
import hearings before the commit- 
tee, some 40 jobbers from 18 states 
came here to talk turkey with com- 
mittee members and other congress- 
men (see May 27 NPN, Page 8). They 
spelled out why the jobbers wanted 
no government interference with their 
industry and what import restric- 
tions might mean to consumer prices. 


They apparently had lined up nine 
Democrats and four or five Repub- 
licans who said they would oppose 
oil import restrictions. But, instead 
of the 13 or 14 bloc expected, the 
committee voted the opposite way, 
15 to 10 in favor of the Simpson Bill, 
with the following constituting the 
10: 


Republicans—Representatives 
Holmes (Wash.), Kean (N. J.), Good- 
win (Mass.) and Curtis (Mo.). Demo- 
crats — Representatives Cooper 
(Tenn.), Dingell (Mich.), Mills (Ark.), 
Forand (R. L.), King (Calif.) and 
Boggs (La.). 


One of the more puzzling votes for 
the bill was that of Representative 
Sadlak, (R., Conn.). On the surface, 
it is hard to imagine that he would 
so expose himself to the wrath of 
businessmen and consumers from his 
heavy oil-consuming area. On the 
other hand, Mr. Sadlak introduced 
the excess profits tax extension bill, 
and his Simpson Bill vote may have 
been one of the “deals” needed to get 
the tax bill through the committee. 
If this were true, he could still re- 
verse himself (or be convinced to do 
so) and cast his public vote against 
oil restrictions on the House floor. 


At first glance, it might appear 
that any explanations from Mr. Sad- 
lak and the others could be delayed 
until they show their hands in the 
floor voting. However, by then it 
may be too late. 

The real damage may have been 
done in letting the bill clear the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
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Explanation of Votes for Imports Bill 
Would Interest Nation's Oil Marketers 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


since the House has a habit of going 

along with legislation favorably re- 

ported by its tax-writing committee. 
2 « » 


The majority of the committee, in- 
cidentally, stubbed its toes by re- 
porting that the Simpson Bill would 
ease the problems of domestic pro- 
ducers on crude imports. 

Domestic producers want the big 
lick in imports cuts to come from 
crude but a separate restriction on 
residual throws things out of whack. 

For instance: Total imports for the 
second quarter this year averaged 1,- 
040,000 b/d, with crude at 680,000 b/d 
and residual at 334,000 b/d. The 
Simpson Bill would have cut total im- 
ports to about 670,000 b/d (based 
on 10% of last year’s demand). But 
residual imports would have been 
held at a top of about 66,000 b/d 
(5% of domestic demand), still per- 
mitting about 600,000 b/d of crude 
to come in (save for perhaps about 
15,000 b/d of other products). 

And, in some instances when the 
ratio of residual to crude imports is 
higher, these quotas might even per- 
mit increased crude imports if re- 
sidual imports are cut to the bone. 

. * ” 

A real close-to-home example de- 
veloped here last week of the kind 
of cand castles that some of the 
would-be empire builders create. 

First of all we had the National 
Production Authority putting up quite 
a battle, when the new materials 
system became effective July 1, to 
handle the issuance of priorities for 
special projects in oi] and other in- 
dustries. The agency finally ended up 
with the job of processing such ap- 
plications. So what happens? Comes 
a request from PAD and the military 
for an essential oil storage project 
and it is discovered that the NPA 
planners had reorganized out of ex- 
istence the very division which was 
to have issued the priority rating. 


* > . 


The Simpson Bill is a well-nigh 
perfect example of “politics” in the 
worst sense at work. A House Re- 
publican leader who participated in 
the “deal” to get the bill to the floor 
privately condemns it, particularly 
the oil sections, and is working to 
blame the whole thing on House Dem- 
ocrats. 

























MORE ® 


Independent Richfield Distributors 
are cashing in on the demand for 
heavy duty motor oils with a great 
new product, Richlube SUPER HD 
Motor Oil. With 50% greater deter- 
gency than ordinary heavy duty oils, 
Richlube SUPER HD gives motorists 
longer wear without repair ... and 
gives Richfield marketers a decided 
competitive advantage. 

Quality products, supported by the 
most extensive advertising campaign 
in Richfield history, is just one of 
the many advantages you will enjoy 
under the Richfield Franchise. If you 
are an independent distributor in an 
Eastern Seaboard state, — or 
write today for the complete Rich- 
field story. 


MEW RICHWUBE SUPER HD MOTOR O11 


RICHFIELD 


Oil CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 





SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








Refiners Set New Output Records 
In Crude Runs and Motor Fuels 


U. S. refiners worked harder than 
ever during the week ended July 11. 
The result was a new record in crude 
runs and in gasoline production. 


Crude runs increased to 7,267,000 
b/d, 46,000 b/d over the previous all- 
time high of 7,221,000 attained Jan. 
3, 1953, according to American Pe- 
troleum Institute statistics. Gasoline 
output was up 215,000 bbl. over the 
previous record of 24,787,000 bbl. set 
June 6, 1953. 

Production of kerosine and resid- 
ual fuel oil rose in week ended July 
11 over the previous week, while dis- 
tillate fuel oil was off 220,000 bbl. to 
10,237,000 bbl. 

Gasoline inventories declined sea- 
sonally, dropping 444,000 bbl. from 
previous week. Inventories of other 
products all showed gains over the 
previous week, with distillate in the 
lead, increasing 3,979,000 bbl. (see 
tabulation below). 

Crude and condensate output was 
up 32,200 b/d in week ended July 11, 
compared with previous week’s 6,- 
483,300 b/d. 


West Coast—The total gasoline 
supply in May on the West Coast 
was 500,000 b/d, a gain of 5,000 b/d 
from the April figure and 67,000 b/d 
more than in May, 1952. The May 
supply increase was accounted for by 
a rise of 22,000 b/d in District 5 re- 
finery output, offset by a 17,000 b/d 
drop in receipts from sources outside 
the district, according to a report 
of the Oil Producers Agency of Cali- 
fornia. 

District 5 refining capacity in- 
creased during 1952 by 64,800 b/d, 
the Bureau of Mines reports. Expan- 
sion added 99,200 b/d to total crude 
throughput capacity, but dismantling 
withdrew 64,800 b/d. 

The district’s crude throughput ca- 
pacity was 1,226,300 b/d at the first 
of the year. However, idle plant ca- 
pacity totalled 55,450 b/d, leaving ca- 
pacity of plants in service at 1,170,- 
850 b/d. 


Cracked gasoline output capacity 
of cracking plants increased from 
195,610 b/d to 232,885 b/d last year, 
report said. Virtually all was in op- 
eration at beginning of this year. 
Richfield Oil Corp., Sunland Refin- 
ery Corp. and Sunset Oil Co. have 
units under construction totalling 15,- 
950 b/d, report said. 

Only one new natural gasoline and 
cycle plant was placed in operation 
last year, that of Union Oil at the 
Belgian Anticline, said the bureau's 
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report. A plant of Bankline Oil Co. 
at Signal Hill was dismantled. Ca- 
pacity of the 76 plants was up to 
79,798 b/d. 

Total Imports Gain—Crude oil and 
product imports into the U. S. dur- 
ing the week ended July 11 were up 
249,000 b/d from the previous week, 
according to an API report. Total im- 
ports for the week were 966,200 b/d. 

East-of-California imports were up 
281,300 b/d over the previous week to 
a total of 903,100 b/d. California 
imports were down 31,900 b/d from 
the previous week. 


Week Week 4 Weeks 
Ended Ended Ended 
duly 11 duly4 dJulyll 


(bbl. per day) 
East of California: 
Crude oil 592,600 
Residual fuel oi] 295,800 
Distillate fueloil 5,000 
9,700 


533,400 








Total U.S. Imports 966,200 


Pennsylvania Runs—Runs to stills 
of Pennsylvania Grade crude oil were 
52,503 b/d during the week ended 
July 11, according to National Pe- 
troleum Assn. figures. This compares 
with 56,126 b/d in previous week, and 
59,459 b/d in week ended July 12, 
1952. 

Texas Allowable Up— The Texas 
Railroad Commission has set the 
state’s allowable for August at 3,- 
146,920 b/d, up 10,180 b/d from July. 


New Lube Plant—A $2.5 million 
solvent lubricating oil plant has been 
put into operation at Deep Rock Oil 
Corp.’s refinery in Cushing, Okla. The 
plant features automatic control and 


uses phenol and propane as the treat- 
ing agents for the oil. Lube capacity 
is 1,050 b/d. 


Gasoline Consumption—May gaso- 
line consumption was estimated for 
21 states by the API (in thousands 
of gal.) as follows: 


May May 
1952 

26,105 

38,260 

50,159 

20,221 

233,215 


WO eA eee os ’ 112,790 


Michigan 
Nebraska 
North Carolina .. 
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Idaho 
Illinois 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island.... 


South Carolina... 54,159 
South Dakota ... 28,337 
Texas 

Vermont ........ 
Washington 
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Wyoming 
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Mexico’s Oil Aims—Mexican crude 
oil production capacity reached 257,- 
000 b/d at the beginning of July and 
will be increased to 280,000 b/d by 
the end of this year. 


The nationalized oil administration, 
Petroleos Mexicanos, added that a re- 
port recently published in the U. S. 
underestimated Mexican production. 


Two new producing wells were 
scheduled to bring in 7,000 and 2,400 
b/d respectively. Discoveries made re- 
cently near Poza Rica are leading to 
further drilling, and the construction 
of a refinery in Port of Vera Cruz 
is an immediate probability. 


Venezuelan Output Off — Venezu- 
ela’s crude oil production in May 
averaged 1,739,178 b/d, down from 
the April average of 1,744,558 b/d. 
Production in May, 1952, averaged 
1,844,407 b/d. 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 


Week 


Production 

Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated ............ 
Gasoline 

Kerosine ........ 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline ... 


Week Increase 
Ended or 

duly 4 Decrease 

(Figures in barrels) 
7,053,000 
691,000 

91.5 

24,044,000 
2,337,000 
10,457,000 
8,860,000 


214,000 
19,000 
2.8 
958,000 
210,000 
000 


220, 
105,000 
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144,497 
27,874 
86,274 
44,738 


444,000 
+ 995,000 
+3,979,000 
+2,416,000 
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Score another blazing victory for Alemite! In the spec- 
tacular 1953 Mobilgas Economy Run between Los Angeles and 
Sun Valley, Idaho . . . 23 out of 26 drivers chose Alemite Elec- 
tronic Wheel Balancing to balance the wheels of their cars! 

Officially sanctioned by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, this spectacular 3-day mileage test was made over a terrifi- 
cally rugged 1206 mile course! Across hot San Joaquin Valley, 
over the towering Sierra Nevada Mountains, through the con- 
tinual stop-and-go of city traffic. Altitudes ranged from 19 to 
7400 feet. Temperatures ran from near freezing to almost 100°. 

In this toughest of all economy runs, top performance was a 
must! No wonder 9/10 of these drivers insisted on Alemite 
Wheel Balancing! 


Les Viland 
Grand 
Sweepstakes 
Winner 


Chooses Alemite! 


The victor ! Les Viland, winner of the Grand Sweepstakes prize 
with his Ford Mainline “6,” accepts winning trophy along with 
his sponsor, Al Stuebing, Los Angeles Ford dealer. 

Said Les, “I chose Alemite ‘on the wheel’ method of balancing 
because it balances not only the tire and tube—but the whole 
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assembly 
What better proof could you ask for? Alemite Wheel Balanc- 

ing—first choice of race track drivers, preferred by major car 

makers—and now! ... chosen by 23 out of 26 stock car drivers 

in the 1953 Mobilgas Economy Run! For complete infor- 

mation on how the new Alemite Electronic Wheel Bal- 

ancer can build profits, increase customer satisfaction for 

you ... write—today—to Alemite, Dept. K-73, 1826 Diver- 

sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Sie 
_* 


Whee 


What the Winning Drivers in Each Class Said About 
Alemite Electronic Wheel Balancing! 


Clay Smith —Driver of the Lincoln Capri—“I can't 
overestimate the importance of Alemite Wheel Bal- 
ancing in helping me to reduce friction on my car!” 


“Woody” Bell—Driver of the Henry J. Corsair “4” 
—“Thanks to Alemite’s proper wheel balancing, we 
had a smooth ride all the way. At no time did we 
feel any vibrations or road tramp!” 


Archie Bowen—Driver of the Nash Ambassador 
Custom —“All four wheels of my car were balanced 
with an Alemite Electronic Wheel Balancer. It’s a 
marvelous machine!” 


Clarke Sanders—Driver of the Studebaker Land 
Cruiser—“Alemite balances perfectly . . . not only 
the ay and tube, but the brake drum and hub cap 
as well!” 


ALEMITE 


8EG. U SPAT OFF. 








Where there’s a lighter, a sewing machine, 
a typewriter or a squeaking door... 


Thece tailor-made containere 


eally go places | 


If there’s such a thing as “runaway” 
containers, here they are. To meet the 
demand for Continental’s handy little 
oval and oblong cans—tailor-made for 
lighter fluid and oil—we’ve had to in- 
crease our production facilities. Now 
you can get all you need on the double. 
Available in 4-0z. oblong, 4-oz. and 
3-oz. oval styles, beautifully litho- 
gtaphed to your order for fast sales. 
Call us today. See how our tailor-made 
package, engineering and research serv- 
ice can help you. 














CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


E 


EASTERN DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION PACIFIC DIVISION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 135 Se. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Russ Building, Son Francisco 4 
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Higher Prices Hold—Competition Main Threat 


Higher oil prices apparently will stick. 
They have withstood bitter attack from the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, and now appear past the danger of widespread public opposition. 


Reason: 
justified. 


Oil companies have the facts to show increases were 


Strangely enough the greatest threat to the price increases now is a 
factor the Washington investigators most seriously doubted—competition 


in the oil industry. The oil men’s 
battle for customers has already 
brought a rollback in distillate prices 
on the East Coast, and has weak- 
ened higher postings in the Mid- 
west. Competition is keeping some 
gasoline prices shaky. And Middle 
East crude prices are still low enough 
(despite recent increases) to cause 
some concern for the new crude price 
structure in the U. S. and Venezuela. 

However, a month has passed since 
most product prices were raised fol- 
lowing the June 15 crude advances— 
and a general cutback is now un- 
likely. 

Jobbers in the Midwest and East 
have shared in the higher prices, with 
margin boosts. But Southwest job- 
bers and consignees are still waiting, 
and their tempers are wearing thin. 

Following is an area by area re- 
view of oil price developments East 
of the Rockies. (There have been no 
general price increases recently on 
the West Coast, where both crude and 
product prices rose following the end 
of government controls in mid-Feb- 
ruary of this year.) 

Additional details on oil prices ap- 
pear in Oil Markets, starting on 
p. 25. 


Washington 


A lack of “oxygen” has dropped the 
original heat of the House Commerce 
Committee’s oi] pricing investigation 
to a slow simmer. 

There were just no flame-sustain- 
ing facts to support the group’s orig- 
inal sweeping implications that the 
current oil price increases were sin- 
ister. 

At presstime, efforts were being 
made to stoke up the fire by calling 
representatives of Gulf Oil Corp., the 
Texas Railroad Commission, the In- 
terstate Oil Compact Commission and 
the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission. 

Middle East Quiz—Gulf Oil officials 
were to be questioned on the reasons 
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Can Still Undersell 


Middle East crude is still 
an unsettling factor in U. S. 
oil markets despite recent in- 
creases in Middle East prices. 
Crude from the Eastern Med- 
iterranean or Persian Gulf 
can still lay down on the 
U. §S. East Coast cheaper 
than from Texas or Vene- 
zuela—thus weakening the 
U. S. price structure. De- 
tails appear on p.25 and p.28. 











for the company’s recent 25c per bbl. 
boost for Kuwait crude oil. Chairman 
Wolverton (R., N. J.) set the stage 
earlier by eliciting testimony indicat- 
ing that the domestic crude price 


. might have to fall back unless Mid- 


dle East crude prices advanced. 

The committee’s object in calling 
Gulf was obvious. As the initiator of 
the Middle East boost, Gulf was sus- 
pect to the probers. But the answer 
already had been given the committee. 
Cornelius J. 
Dwyer, Mutual 
Security Agency 
petroleum chief, 
had pointed out 
that Gulf mar- 
kets its Kuwait 
crude primarily 
in the U. S. and 
had more reason 
to believe it could 
receive a higher 
price than com- 
panies that mar- 
ket their Middle 
Eastern crude elsewhere. 

Conservation Checks — The Texas 
and Oklahoma regulatory agency 
spokesmen and Compact Commission 
representatives would have no trouble 
anticipating the type of questions 


Mr. Dwyer 


facing them. To boil it down, they 
would, in effect, be accused of hold- 
ing up oil prices by juggling produc- 
tion allowables. 

However, at this point, those mem- 
bers of the committee who have been 
showing signs of impatience with the 
hearings’ motives and direction will 
have their first clear-cut opportunity 
to force the issue into the open. 

The prospect was for some bitter 
wrangles if those pushing the probe 
insisted on construing the states’ oil 
conservation policies as pure-and-sim- 
ple price-fixing. 

Not High Enough——Here were the 
developments during the week's hear- 
ings on oil pricing: 

1. General Counsel Russell B. 
Brown, Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America, testified that 72c per Dbl. 
would be a more realistic crude oil 
price increase than the 25c per bbl. 
actually posted. He said that was the 
“estimated minimum . . . required” to 
fulfill the 1953 Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense drilling program. 

2. Committeeman Heselton (R., 
Mass.) said he would seek the testi- 
mony of a Treasury Department “ex- 
pert” on whether the oil tax deple- 
tion allowance is being misused. Mr. 
Heselton also said 
that the group is 
considering con- 
tinuing the hear- 
ings during the 
coming congres- 
sional recess 
through the use 
of subcommittees. 

3. API Presi- 
dent Frank M. 
Porter challenged 
claims made be- 
fore the commit- 
tee that the in- 
dustry’s inventories are excessive and 
substantially above those of last year. 
He pointed out that the comparison 
was being made with those of May, 
1952, when strikes had dropped in- 
ventories to a dangerously low level. 

He said a fairer comparison would 
be with a pre-strike 1952 date, which 
would reflect this situation: 

Days’ supply available in storage: 





Mr. Heselton 


1952 1953 
Crude 13.0 14.4 
Clean Products 28.1 27.7 
Residual 12.9 13.9 


Thus, Mr. Porter stressed, it is 
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“immediately obvious that the in- 
crease in inventories is very moderate 
and... by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could they be called excessive.” 

4. Mutual Security Agency’s Dwyer 
said the agency believes that the 25c 
per bbl. increase in the Middle East 
will cost $48 million additionally in 
all areas for crude and products. He 
emphasized that MSA no longer fi- 
nances crude purchases generally, al- 
though it still is concerned with 
specialty crudes and products. 

He said that MSA plans to finance 
$90 million worth of petroleum prod- 
ucts and specialty crude during fis- 
cal 1954, which began July 1. Of this, 
some $14.6 million will be in new com- 
mitments—the remainder being “car- 
ry-over” from fiscal 1953 obligations. 


Midwest 


The trend toward 0.25c wider job- 
ber margins on gasoline was more 
firmly entrenched in the Midwest 
this week. An increasing number of 
large refiners indicated they had 
“gone along” by boosting margins 
for regular grade to 3c and to 3.25c 
for premium. Although there were 
important exceptions, the genera] be- 
lief among refiners and other trade 
sources was that the 3c margin for 
regular gasoline was “here to stay.” 

Effective July 15,-The Texas Co. 
followed Phillips, Skelly, Mid-Conti- 
nent, Ohio Oil and Cities Service in 
increasing jobber margins to the 3c 
and 3.25c levels on gasoline. Texaco’s 
boosts came in Illinois, Michigan, In- 
diana, Iowa, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

Distillates Shaky — In light fuels at 
the tank wagon level, the picture 
was entirely different on increases 
that came after the, June 15 rise in 
crude prices. 

Large oil companies held grimly to 
their position that distillate increases 
at retail will hold throughout the 
Midwest until jobbers and home 
owners take the pressure off primary 
supply inventories by filling their 
tanks. Independent distributors in 
some areas, nevertheless, fail to share 
this outlook. They, still have not 
boosted their own retail prices in 
many instances. 

It was the opinion of some in this 
Independent segment that only a part 
of the advance might be rescinded. 
Others “reluctantly” saw the entire 
increase being wiped out (but re- 
instated sometime after the heating 
Season begins). 

Michigan refiners were deeply con- 
cerned about a localized “fight” be- 
tween two refiners, in which neither 
had passed on the advance in crude 
prices by raising distillate tank wagon 
prices 0.8c, as did others. If crude 
prices hold, and distillates do not, in- 
dependent refiners in this state say 
many of them would be forced out of 
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business. In many cases they al- 
ready point to “very thin” profit 
margins, at best. Several other trade 
sources said the combination of 
higher crude costs and “low” spot 
market prices for distillates was the 
plight of independent refiners every- 
where. 


Southwest 


Major suppliers still have taken no 
action on jobber margins in Texas 
and other Southwest areas. 

In fact, instead of increases, there 
were reports of decreases, brought 
about by reductions in tank wagon 
prices while tank car prices remained 
unchanged. 

At the retail level, prices seemed to 
be pretty well set at 1c per gal. 
higher than postings prior to June 
15. But in some cases, dealers were 
still sticking to 1.5c or 2c increases, 
especially in smaller cities where 
competition is less severe. 


Jobber Angry—J. W. Newell, an 
Independent jobber operating west of 
the Pecos River in Texas, found him- 
self in pretty much of a squeeze when 
major suppliers reduced their origi- 
nal tank wagon postings to the level 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s prices 
in two towns in his territory—Pecos 
and Fort Stockton. 

Humble originally increased prices 
at these two points 0.3c, while the 
others had gone up ic. Standard of 
Texas and The Texas Co. dropped 
back down, and Mr. Newell said he 
expected one other company—Mag- 
nolia—to follow. 

“If Magnolia does follow, then all 
I can do is cut my prices. Since I 
buy on a tank car, FOB refinery 
basis, and tank car prices_are still 
up ic gal., this reduces my normal 
margin spread 0.7 to 0.8c gal.,” Mr. 
Newell said. 

“It just looks to me like somebody 
is trying to drive the Independent 
jobber out of business out here, and 
I’m ready to yell,” he added. 

Mr. Newell threatened to ask his 
representatives in Washington to 
check into the situation, but George 
Hofmayer, secretary of Texas Oil 
Jobbers Assn., encouraged him to “sit 
tight and let us try to work it out, 
using Washington as a last resort.” 


Marketers Want Share — Mean- 
while, at the Louisiana Oil Marketers 
Assn. meeting in New Orleans this 
week, outgoing President C. D. Brown 
stated: 

“It is our earnest desire that re- 
examination of price margins, which 
led to regional margin adjustments 
in other portions of the nation, will 
also take place in the Southwest.” 

Mr. Brown said wholesale distribu- 
tors in Louisiana realize that recent 
increases in crude oil and products 
were fully justified. But he asserted 
these increases did not apply in any 
way to the operations of bulk opera- 








































































tors. He added it is “reatonable to 
believe that within the near future 

- upward adjustments for whole- 
salers will be made.” He noted whole- 
salers have not had margin boosts 
generally for the past 15 years. 


East Coast 


Most areas in the East are reported 
“clear,” with little change from last 
week in the retail gasoline price situ- 
ation. The price war in Hartford, 
Conn., has practically ended (at least 
there are “no physical indications of 
bargain ‘gas,’” according to one 
source). About 60% of the dealers in 
the Hartford area are said to be post- 
ing 21.9c per gal. (ex 6c state and fed- 
eral taxes) for regular grade gaso- 
line, with a 4.6c margin. Others are 
posting 20.9c, with a 3.6c margin, 
while only 5% are holding to slightly 
lower prices. 

Station prices in Greater New York 
are quiet, except for a “rough spot 
or two” of undercutting in the Bronx. 

Jobber margins have generally been 
raised on the East Coast since the 
June 15 crude price increase. Most 
distillate prices have rolled back to 
postings prior to the crude advances. 


Few Antitrust Dismissals 
Seen, DJ Official Says 


Few, if any, of the 147 pending 
antitrust cares will be dismissed, 
Asst. Atty. Gen, Stanley M. Barnes 
declared at press conference in Los 
Angeles last week. 

Mr. Barnes, who has charge of the 
Justice Department’s Antitrust Di- 
vision, also told reporters there will 
be “emphasis in not trying to ex- 
tend antitrust laws into peripheral 
areas. 

“President Eisenhower and Attor- 
ney General Brownell are very much 
convinced that antitrust laws must 
be enforced,” he said. “But they be- 
lieve that there have, perhaps, in the 
past been in some instances an ex- 
ample of persecution rather than 
proper prosecution.” 

The department has proposed rais- 
ing the 1890 maximum criminal fine 
for antitrust violations from $5,000 
to $50,000 “to be more in keeping 
with the purchasing power of the 
dollar.” It favors treble damage re- 
covery only where there has been a 
finding of willful violation of anti- 
trust laws. 

The department recommends a uni- 
form statute of limitations instead 
of depending on state statutes. 

Membership of a nationwide com- 
mittee of 60 to 75 lawyers, to study 
antitrust laws in liaison with govern- 
ment agencies, will be announced 
late next month at a meeting of the 
Antitrust Division of the American 
Bar Assn., he said. 
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Congressmen Are Girding for Battle 
As Imports Bill Nears Full Debate 


It has been a long time—the 1930's, 
to be exact—-since the Republicans and 
Democrats have squared off serious- 
ly over their traditional bone of con- 
tention, the issue of high versus low 
tariffs. 


But in some ways, the coming Simp- 
son Bill floor fight in the House is 
rapidly shaping up as just that kind 
of Donnybrook. At stake for the oil 
industry is a provision in the bill, 
H. R. 5894, which would limit the im- 
ports of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

There will be some Democrats, 
mainly from the coal-producing states, 
for the legislation and some Republi- 
cans, largely from New England, 
against it. 

As of now, however, the GOP lead- 
ership has not taken a stand against 
the bill. That makes it, more or less, a 
Republican bill because it is Repub- 
lican-sponsored and came from Re- 
publican-controlled Ways and Means 
Committee. 

On the other side, House Demo- 
cratic Leader Rayburn (D., Tex.) says 
he is out to “lick the whole bill” and 
does not want “to see even any scrap- 
ings or leavings of it passed” by the 
House. 

The legislation is “utterly destruc- 
tive to the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Program” and would “take us 
back to the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act,” Representative Rayburn asserts. 


He is figuring on “80% to 85%” of 
the House Democrats voting against 
the bill. 


That puts the Democrats very much 
in the opposition—in other words, in 
their traditional role of supporting 
liberalized trade. 

Whether it will get past the House 
is uncertain. Both sides of the aisle 
confirm that a “deal” was made with 
the bill’s backers to permit it to come 
to the floor if they would vote with- 
in the Ways and Means Committee for 
an extension of the excess profits tax. 

More than one House source, how- 
ever, says that the “deal” actually 
was aimed at giving some members 
under pressure from high tariff 
sources an opportunity to “make the 
record” on the floor. 

If Representative Rayburn’s esti- 
mate holds true and if the New Eng- 
land Republicans vote solidly against 
the bill, it probably will not pass, 

Basically, the legislation would give 
the Tariff Commission more authority 
to “protect” domestic industry by im- 
posing curbs on imports. It would 
make it easier, also, for domestic in- 
dustries to appeal to the commission 
if they feel they are harmed or might 
be harmed by imports. 

But it contains some specific items. 
One of these would hold the over-all 
inflow of crude oil and products to 
10% of domestic demand for the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding 
year. Residual fuel oil imports, in ad- 


‘of petroleum products had opposed 
























































dition, would be restricted to 5% of 
demand. 


The legislation will be brought up 
in such a way that anyone may offer 
an amendment to strike individual 
portions of the bill. This permits an 
opportunity to knock out the oil im- 
port quotas section. Representative 
Lyle (D., Tex.) thas indicated he will 
offer that motion. 


The coming floor battle finds the 
oil industry split. The independent 
producers, generally, support the 10% 
provision although they are not en- 
thusiastic over the 5% residual limi- 
tation. The major companies are 
against the bill and the Independent 
marketers almost unanimously oppose 
it. The independent refiners believe 
that the present rate of imports is 
too high but would prefer to see the 
matter settled through voluntary in- 
dustry action. 

One of the most recent industry 
expressions came from J. Parks 
Gwaltney of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council’s Imports Committee. In a 
telegram to President WHisenhower, 
Mr. Gwaltney declared that the bill 
would “gut our present policy of re- 
ciprocal trade” and flies in the face 
of the administration desire to con- 
tinue the program “as is” for one 
year. 

Mr. Gwaltney pointed out that or- 
ganizations representing 80,000 Inde- 
pendent distributors and marketers 





the legislation before the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Referring to reported “deals” con- 
cerning the bill, he said he refused to 
believe that Mr. Eisenhower or the 








FIRST ASHLAND STATION for car trade in Greater Cleveland area was opened July 17 by Douglas S. Campbell, 58, former 
head of Pocahontas Oil Co. who helped build the local Blue Flash operation during the 20’s and 30's. Located at a heavily-trav- 
elled intersection in South Euclid, the station features: 11,500-gal. storage, wash rack, 210-square foot showroom-office, six new 
Bennet pumps on two (24 and 12-ft.) pump islands, and new horizontal fluorescent lighting with individual spots on driveway 
and building 
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Republican leadership “would be a 
party to such a breach of faith with 
the American people.” 

Mr. Gwaltney asked the President 
Yor “an immediate public statement” 
to help defeat the measure, adding: 

“If this bill passes we might just 
as well give the so-called independent 
oil producers and John L. Lewis the 
key to Fort Knox.” 

The week also saw these congres- 
sional developments of interest to the 
oil industry. 

“Squeeze-out”—-The Senate Small 
Business Committee authorized a con- 
tinuation of its examination into com- 
plaints from Independent marketers, 
particularly in the Pacific Northwest, 
that they were being “squeezed out” 
of business because majors refused 
them sufficient supplies. 

There still was no indication of 
when, if ever, the committee would 
conduct hearings. However, a commit- 
tee aide said that oil pricing almost 
surely would creep into any hearings 
that might develop. 

He said that a marketer could be 
“squeezed out” by cutting down his 
profit margin just as easily as deny- 
ing him supplies. 

If pricing comes into the picture, 
he said, the committee’s interest will 
cover a larger area then the West 
Coast. 

Dollars for Study—Chairman But- 
ler (R., Nebr.) asked the Senate, 
through a routine resolution, to grant 
$50,000 for a study of U. S. petrol- 
eum and other mineral resources. 

The money would go to the sub- 
committee headed by Senator Malone 
(R., Nev.). Senator Malone already 
has served notice that he will look 
into the oil self-sufficiency of the 
Western Hemisphere and examine pe- 
troleum imports. 


The resolution, S. Res. 143, would 


authorize a “full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of the accessi- 
bility of critical raw materials to the 
U. S. during a time of war” and an 
inquiry into “methods of encouraging 
developments to assure the availabil- 
ity of supplies of such critical raw 
materials adequate for the expanding 
economy and the security of the U. S.” 

That also meant the group would 
pay some attention to synthetic liquid 
fuels. 

Taxes—-The House Ways and Means 
Committee opened hearings on depre- 
ciation and amortization aspects of 
the Internal Revenue laws and the 
Independent Refiners Assn. of Amer- 
ica was on hand to support liberalized 
treatment. That also is the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense view. 

Gas—The House Commerce Com- 
mittee approved H.R. 5976 to ex- 
empt intrastate gas operators from 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Tankers—The Administration told 
a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee that the Commerce 
Department should have authority to 
accept “trade-ins” of old oil tankers 
on new vessels. : 


Gasoline Price Probe Asked 


Protesting the recent increases in 
gasoline price, the city council of St. 
Paul, Minn., has drafted a resolution 
asking Minnesota members of Con- 
gress to find out why gasoline prices 
are advancing and take steps to hold 
them down. ; 

The resolution came after a St. 
Paul commissioner charged gasoline 
prices in some areas of Wisconsin 
were 4c lower than in St. Paul, al- 
though, he said, the gasoline may 
come from St. Paul terminals. 


Ellis Urges NOJC Probe of Pipe Line Freight Charges 


LARAMIE, Wyo.—A recommenda- 
tion that the National Oil Jobbers 
Council investigate whether ‘phan- 
tom” freight charges are being lev- 
ied on products traveling through the 
Great Lakes Pipe Line was made by 
Otis H. Ellis, NOJC general coun- 
sel, in his talk at the NOJC summer 
session this week. 

Mr. Ellis told the jobbers he had 
made “some investigation and inquir- 
ies leading to the tentative conclusion 
that phantom charges are being made 
for some products through this line.” 

He. urged that the council appro- 
priate funds for an investigation to 
gather concrete evidence if they wish 
to take their charges to the proper 
authority. 

“It will be necessary,” he said, 
“that we have accurate, documentary 
information . . . adequate to support 
action before commissions or courts 
of law.” 

Mr. Ellis also urged the jobbers to 
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send telegrams to their representa- 
tives in Washington asking them to 
oppose the Simpson Bill to limit im- 
ports. 

He said it was difficult to under- 
stand how a group of independent 
crude oil producers “would have the 
gall to maintain that the country was 
being flooded with imported oil in 
the face of a crude oil price increase 
of approximately 25c per bbl. 

“It is more difficult to understand 
this when you are the one who must 
provide the capital to finance this 
increase which is enjoyed by these 
same independent producers. . .” 

Among other questions before the 
council is what effect price hikes 
have had on jobber margins. NOJC 
Chairman Roy J. Thompson has 
asked members to compile up-to-date 
facts on changes in jobber margins 
since product prices went up three 
weeks ago. 

He had asked presidents of the 25 





ctate associations to have the infor- 
mation for presentation at the Lar- 
amie session and said that price in- 
creases and the effect on jobber dis- 
tribution will be “a principal topic 
for consideration.” 

Mr. Thompson applauded Mid-Con- 
tinent and Skelly for publicly declar- 
ing margin increases and said, “The 
secrecy of some market leaders in 
such adjustments as they have made 
has been a retarding force on other 
companies.” 

NOJC was also scheduled to hear 
complaints from Texas jobbers that 
reductions of the tank wagon prices 
for gasoline in West Texas without a 
drop in tank car prices are squeezing 
margins of jobbers who buy on tank 
car, FOB refinery, basis. 

The cut in tank wagon price and 
the resultant decrease in margins 
were reported to George Hofmayer, 
secretary of the Texas Oil Jobbers 
Assn. by a Texas jobber. 


Re-Refined Oil Ruled 
Still Exempt from Tax 


Oil re-refiners will continue to be 
exempt from the 6c-per-gal. federal 
excise tax paid by refiners of oil 
under a recent Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau decision. 


Donald C. O’Hara received the de- 
cision in reply to his request, made 
almost three years ago, that the 
agency establish a definite policy on 
the matter. 

The Bureau cited its long-standing 
position that mere cleaning or re-re- 
fining of used or waste lubricating 
oil is not a manufacturing process, 
and that three unsuccessful attempts 
were made to legislate an excise tax 
on reclaimed oil. In view of these 
“it has been concluded that the (Bu- 
reau’s) present position should stand,” 
it said. 

Mr. O’Hara said he and Otis H. 
Ellis, National Oil Jobbers Council 
general counsel, recently held a con- 
ference with the Bureau's chief coun- 
sel. They again pointed out that since 
the bureau has held that rebuilt ar- 
ticles (automobile engines, connect- 
ing rods, rewound armatures, etc.) 
are taxable, it should put re-refined 
oil in the same category. 

The fact that Congress has passed 
several opportunities to levy a spe- 
cific tax on re-refined oil obviously 
influenced the Revenue Bureau’s de- 
cision. Because Congress hasn’t done 
so, the Bureau apparently feels it 
shouldn’t do so either. 

A new approach is under study by 
NPA, said Mr. O’Hara, but no deci- 
sion has been reached. Since neither 
the legislative nor administrative 
branches of the government has acted 
on the matter, it would appear that 
an appeal to the courts would be 
the only remaining possibility. 
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PAD Report Shows 
Oil, Gas Growth 


Oil and gas projects valued at $5.7 
billion were approved by PAD from 
June 11, 1951, to July 1, 1953, ac- 
cording to a summary released last 
week by the agency. 

Crude and products pipe lines to- 
talling 9,335 miles and 35,365,218 bbl. 
of storage projects were completed 
during the same period. Construction 
of 8,319.4 miles of pipe lines were 
authorized and the industry plans an 
additional 4,486.3 miles between now 
and the end of 1954, the agency said. 
This would bring the total mileage 
laid since mid-1952 to 12,805 miles. 

The PAD authorized construction 
of 56,149,000 bbl. of storage’ during 
the year beginning July 1, 1952. Indi- 
cations are that another 10,899,000 
bbl. will be built by the end of 1954, 
PAD said. 

From Sept. 1, 1951, through July 8, 
1953, PAD’s Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division recommended acceler- 
ated tax amortization on construc- 
tion of 18,199 miles of pipe lines and 
87,546,828 bbl. of storage. 

The total figure of projects ap- 
proved may not include all expansion, 
PAD added. Some operators did not 
require priorities assistance for ma- 
terials and therefore did not file PAD 
Form 26. However, PAD said, the 
figure does provide a “rough meas- 
ure” of expansion. 

Application for approval of facili- 
ties valued at an additional $1 bil- 
lion were denied, cancelled, deferred 
or returned without action, PAD said. 
This included a number of cases re- 
turned during the second quarter of 
1953 because of the imminent end 
of the controlled materials plan. 


Following are the total values of 
original cases and the amended cases 
approved by PAD divisions: 

Gas $2,392,965,696 
Refining 1,619,527,898 
Supply and transporta- 

tion 1,244,851,953 
Natural gas production 

and processing 
Marketing and distri- 

bution 
Production 


437,301,276 


25,895,588 
64,712,086 


4 Companies Join Forces 
To Build 540-Mile Line 


Four-way ownership of the pro- 
posed 540-mile Yellowstone Pipe Line 
to carry petroleum products from 
Conoco and Carter Oil refineries at 
Billings, Mont., to Spokane, Wash., 
has been announced. 

The line will be owned jointly by 
Continental Oil (40%); Interstate Oil 
Pipe Line Co., affiliate of Jersey 
Standard, (40%); Union Oil Co. of 
California (10%); and H. Earl Clack 
interests (10%). 

Present plans are for a 10-inch line 
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with an initial capacity of 30,000 b/d 
and an ultimate capacity of 50,000 
b/d. 

The line will cost about $20 mil- 
lion. Construction will be directed by 
the Continental Pipe Line Co., which 
also will direct operations through 
Yellowstone’s staff. Limited opera- 
tion is scheduled by the end of 1953 
with completion by the summer of 
1954. Conoco and Carter terminals, 
to be built at Bozeman, Helena and 
Missoula, Mont., and Spokane, will 
be in operation late this year. 


Trucker to Appeal 
ICC's Injunction 


Scott Oil Co. of Artesia, N. Mex., 
will appeal a decision by the U. S. 
District Court in Albuquerque that it 
is a public carrier, subject to provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The company, headed by C. R. 
Scott, was engaged in buying petro- 
leum products in New Mexico and 
trucking them to Arizona for resale 
under contract with Shell Oil and 
others. 


District Judge Hatch granted an 
injunction to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a stay of in- 
junction was obtained by the defense 
pending an appeal to the Tenth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. ICC filed its 
suit last November. 

The defense contended that Scott 
was a private carrier. Judge Hatch 
found that the only essential profit 
in Scott’s business came from the 
sale of interstate transportation at 
rates below those which public car- 
riers were forced to charge. The com- 
pany operates a fleet of 18 tank 
trucks, each having a capacity of 
135,000 gal., and has no bulk storage 
facilities. 

The injunction, if it becomes final, 
would prevent Scott from continuing 
interstate hauling until a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity 
is issued. 


News in Brief 


Driver Unit Ruled—The National 
Labor Relations Board has affirmed 
its hearing examiner’s decision that 
both full-time and seasonal drivers, 
but no other terminal or office em- 
ployes, constitute a collective bar- 
gaining unit at Western Hyway Oil 
Co. of Sacramento, Calif. The petition 
for the unit ruling and bargaining elec- 
tion was filed by Local 150, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers 
of America (AFL), The company had 
contended that unit should include 
all employes considering integration 
of operations and interchange among 
workers, but the board ruled that in- 
terchange was infrequent and that 
drivers have different pay basis. 


Esso Buys Site—-Esso Standard has 
bought approximately 846 acres in 
Norfolk County, Va. as a possible 
site for an oil refinery in case it de- 
cides to build a new East Coast plant. 


The site is located on the west bank 
of the Elizabeth River between 
Craney Island and West Norfolk. 


Fluor Gets Contract — Caribbean 
Refining Co. has awarded a contract 
to Fluor Corp. for the construction of 
a 10,000 b/d refinery at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 


The $10 million plant will be oper- 
ated under licenses from the Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co. Plans are com- 
plete and it is scheduled for opera- 
tion by January, 1955. 


The plant will produce gasoline, 
fuel oil, distillates and liquefied pe- 
troleum gases. It will have fluid cata- 
lytic cracking facilities, a catalytic 
polymerization unit, a gas recovery 
unit, and crude and vacuum distilla- 
tion equipment. 


Principal stockholders of Caribbean 
are: Pontiac Refining, Gulf Oil, J. H. 
Whitney & Co., Cosden Petroleum, 
Emby Kaye of Tulsa and H. M. 
Byllesby & Co. 


Ohio Tax Bill Signed—Gov. Frank 
J. Lausche signed a “package” high- 
way bill (Am. Sub. H. B. 619) July 
16, raising Ohio’s state gasoline tax 
to 5c per gal., an increase of Ic, effec- 
tive immediately. The same bill levies 
an axle-mile tax on all trucks over 
23,000 Ibs. The truck tax is effective 
Oct. 1. 


Canadian Toll Road—The Detroit 
Free Press is urging that Michigan 
state authorities begin talks with 
Canadian officials on the feasibility 
of a Canadian turnpike from Niagara 
Falls to Detroit with a connecting link 
at Buffalo’s New York toll road 
terminus. Such a road would counter- 
act toll roads now under construction 
or in the planning stage in the Mid- 
west which by-pass Michigan. 


Chipman Named to NPC—Charles 
A. Chipman, new president of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 
has been named to the National] Pe- 
troleum Council replacing outgoing 
president, Clarendon E. Streeter. 


Taxes Drop Profits—-A joint study 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reveals that petroleum refin- 
ing companies (including integrated) 
showed 1953 first quarter profits be- 
fore taxes of $705 million, up 6% 
from previous quarter of 1952, as 
compared to an average profit rise 
from all manufacturing industries of 
14%. Profits after taxes for oil com- 
panies were down 13% compared to 
general industry’s drop of 4%. 
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Comments from Readers 


FROM: L. M. O'Rourke, 


Secretary 

Marquette Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

7270 South Chicago Ave. 

Chicago 19, Ill. 


Your editorial, page 43, June 17 
issue, is a dandy. 

In our many years in the oil indus- 
try we have always felt that the oil 
advertising generally is weak. 

Not being a national advertiser, 
Wwe are probably not in a position to 
be a very good critic, but in eur small 
way we make an honest and sincere 
effort to educate the automobile 


owners on the necessity for changing 
oil and lubricating at regular inter- 
vals and using oils of recommended 
quality and performance. 


Keep up your good work in our 
interest. 


FROM: Mark Young 
Mark Young Oil Co. 
Charles City, Iowa 
To sdate, I have not seen a good 
argument against divorcement of 


marketing from the rest of the in- 
dustry. 


Not that it will cure all our ills, 
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but it will help, in my opinion, to keep 
the industry from being nationalized. 
Because the huge corporations are 
getting to the point where the top 
does not know what the bottom is 
doing. In other words, I believe that 
we must keep business of all kinds 
in the hands of local people as much 
as possible, for our own safety. 

The suppliers could still compete 
very strongly to get good distribu- 
tors to market their products, couldn’t 
they? Without that control from 
ground to consumer? 


I would like to hear this question 
decided or debated not by someone 
leaning either way, but by someone 
interested in the future of our indus- 
try as a free independent segment of 
America, with no government control 
and no complete control. 


New Degree Day Normals 
Reflect Warmer Winters 


Revised annual degree day normals 
released by the U. S. Weather ‘Bureau 
will help oil companies analyze heat- 
ing oil supply-demand by preventing 
them from over-estimating the 
amount of cold weather and thus the 
supply need. 

Just a few degree days, one way or 
the other, for the country as a whole 
quickly add up to millions of barrels 
of product over a heating season. The 
new normals reduce this hazard by 
more realistically reflecting the trend 
toward warmer than “normal” win- 
ters. This trend has been at about 1.5 
to 2 degree days per century. The re- 
vised normals, computed from tem- 
perature normals for the period 1921 
to 1950, compare with the old as 
follows: 

Revised 
East Coast Normals 
DEL’ cs dsaoae sedepee t 5742 
i on} caresecdednes..¢ 5036 
Philadelphia ............ 4527 
ED wane vi ise one 4337 

Average 4910 
Midwest 
Chicago 6253 
CNS 6 ve Vobsdeentpes 5659 
ED -cinadeeess ce ct's0 6336 
Minneapolis ............. 7750 

h 6065 6123 


4469 
6098 


Birmingham, Ala, ...... 2795 
Charleston, 8. C. ...... 1768 
Nashville, Tenn, 3525 
Raleigh, N. C. t 3084 


Average ..... 2793 


West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco .......... 2524 
BORRTER Susy s tec e cescveds 4237 
Denver 6056 
BY csnormedinesea 4272 
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How Petroleum 
Goes to Market 


This article points up the roles of various segments 
in oil marketing and charts the flow of oil from the 
refinery to the consumer. It was written as part of 
a larger study of oil marketing divorcement (NPN 
June 24, p.14) by James S. Cross, assistant profes- 
sor in marketing, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Robert F. King, MIT marketing assistant. 


For purposes of analyzing broad problems in the field 
of distribution, it is often useful to have an over-all pic- 
ture of the channels through which products flow from 
the producer to the ultimate consumer. In this paper and 
the accompanying charts an attempt is made to trace 
this flow in the United States market for three important 
types of petroleum products. 

The year 1950 was used since this is the most recent 
year in which sufficient data are available upon which 
reasonable estimates can be based. A basic distinction 
is made in these charts between volume going through 
refiner-marketer channels, i.e., where title rests with the 
refining company, which does its own marketing and 
volume going through non refiner-marketer channels, 
i.e., where title rests with the marketer who is independent 
of a refinery. 

The percentage figures in the charts indicate physical 
volume and are based on the total United States domestic 
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demand for the particular product. 
An arbitrary distinction is made be- 
tween terminals and bulk plants. It 
must be recognized that variations 
occur in channels of distribution in 
different sections of the country and 
that these percentages are based up- 
on aggregate data. 

In 1950 there were approximately 
329 operating refineries in the United 
States. Out of a total capacity of ap- 
proximately 7 million b/d, refiner- 
marketers controlled about 92%—the 
remaining 8% being controlled by re- 
finers who did no marketing beyond 
the wholesale level. 


There were about 1,420 terminals, 
of which aproximately 67% were con- 
trolled by refiner-marketers, the re- 
mainder being non refiner-marketers. 
Out of a total of about 28,394 bulk 
plants, approximately 69% were 
owned by refiner-marketers. Of these, 
about 65% were operated on a com- 
mission or lease basis and about 35% 
were company operated. 


With regard to service station fa- 
cilities, there were roughly 200,000 
stations of which refiner-marketers 
controlled 53% either by ownership or 
lease. About 97% of these were 
dealer operated, the remaining 3% 
being operated directly by refiner- 
marketers. 


Motor Fuel*—The chart on p. 19 de- 
picts the flow of motor fuel from 
the refinery to the consumer. In 
tracing this flow we find that out of 
a total U. S. domestic demand of 
994,000,000 bbl. in 1950, about 65% 
was ultimately used by the passenger 
car consumer, 25% went to the indus- 
trial and commercial consumer for 
highway use and 10% for non-high- 
way use. 

The motor fuel going to the pas- 
senger car consumer was transferred 
through service stations; of the 25% 
going to industrial and commercial 
accounts for highway use about 10% 
went through service stations, the 
remaining 15% as well as the 10% 
for non-highway use being delivered 
directly in bulk lots. 


From refineries, 77% of the motor 
fuel went to terminals, 72% via re- 
finer-marketer channels and 5% via 
non refiner-marketer channels; 22% 
went to bulk stations, 20% through 
refiner-marketer channels and 2% 
through non refiner-marketer chan- 
nels. 


Of the 77% of motor fuel put 
through ‘terminals, 62% went to bulk 
stations, 33% via refiner-marketer 
channels and 29% via non refiner- 
marketer channels; 12% went directly 
to industrial and commercial consum- 
ers, 11% via refiner-marketing chan- 
nels, and 1% through non refiner- 
marketer channels. Finally, of the 
84% of domestic demand going 

* Motor fuel is defined as a volatile petrol- 
eum product used as fuel for internal com- 


bustion engihes, primarily gasoline but includ- 
ing some special fuels such as light Diesel. 


through bulk stations, 72% went to 
service stations, 43% via _ refiner- 
marketer channels, and 29% via non 
refiner-marketer channels; the re- 
maining 12% went to industrial and 
commercial accounts, 10% via refiner- 
marketer channels and the remainder 
through non refiner-marketer chan- 
nels. 


A breakdown is shown on the chart 
indicating usage by the non-highway 
consumers as a per cent of total 
domestic demand. 


Distillate Fuel Oil—Chart of dis- 
tillates (p.19) indicates the flow of 
distillate fuel oil from the refinery 
to the consumer. Out of a total U.S. 
domestic demand in 1950 of 513,000,- 
000 bbl., 65% was used ultimately for 
home consumption, the remaining 
35% being used by industrial and 
commercial consumers. 


From refineries, 82% of the distil- 
late fuel oil was delivered to termi- 
nals, 52% via refiner-marketer chan- 
nels and 30% via non refiner-mar- 
keter channels; 10% went to bulk 
stations, 5% each via refiner-mar- 
keter and non refiner-marketer chan- 
nels, and 8% was transferred direct 
in bulk lots to industrial and com- 
mercial consumers. Seven per cent 
went via refiner-marketer channels, 
and 1% via non _ refiner-marketer 
channels. Of the 82% of distillate 
fuel oil put through terminals, 57% 
was delivered to bulk stations, 18% 
via refiner-marketer channels and 
39% via non refiner-marketer chan- 
nels. Twenty-two per cent went to 
industrial and commercial accounts, 
8% via refiner-marketer channels and 
the remaining 14% via non refiner- 
marketer channels; 3% was delivered 
directly to home consumer accounts, 
1% via refiner-marketer channels and 
the remainder through non refiner- 
marketer channels. 


Finally, of the 67% of domestic de- 
mand for distillate fuel oil which 
flowed through bulk station facilities, 
62% was delivered to home consum- 
ers, 21% via refiner-marketer chan- 
nels and 41% via non refiner-mar- 
keter channels. The other 5% went 
to industrial and commercial con- 
sumers—2% through refiner-marketer 
channels and 3% via non refiner- 
marketer channels. 


It is interesting to note that of the 
65% of domestic demand used ulti- 
mately by home consumers 45% was 
for heating use and 20% for range 
use. Usage by industrial and com- 
mercial consumers as a per cent of 
total domestic demand is also in- 
dicated on the chart. 


Residual Fuel Oil—The flow of re- 
sidual fuel oi] from the refinery to 
the ultimate consumer is shown in 
the residual chart (p.19). All of the 
1950 U.S. domestic demand of 554,- 
000,000 bbl. was used by industrial 
and commercial consumers, a sub- 


stantial part of this demand being 
met by imports. 

Of the total residual fuel oil sup- 
plied, 71% went from the source of 
supply to domestic terminal facilities, 
50% through refiner-marketer chan- 
nels and 21% through non refiner- 
marketer channels. Seven per cent 
was delivered to bulk stations, 3% 
via refiner-marketer channels and 
4% via non refiner-marketer chan- 
nels. Twenty-two per cent went di- 
rectly in bulk shipments to indus- 
trial and commercial accounts, 20% 
via refiner-marketer channels and 2% 
through non refiner-marketer chan- 
nels. 


Of the 71% of residual fuel oil 
put through terminals, 19% was 
transferred to bulk station facilities, 
9% via refiner-marketer channels and 
10% via non refiner-marketer chan- 
nels. The other 52% was delivered 
to industrial and commercial ac- 
counts, 35% via _ refiner-marketer 
channels and 17% through non re- 
finer-marketer channels. 

Finally, of the 26% of the total 
domestic demand going through bulk 
station facilities to industrial and 
commercial consumers, 12% was de- 
livered through refiner-marketer 
channels, and 14% through non re- 
finer-marketer channels. A breakdown 
of usage by type of industrial and 
commercial consumer is included in 
the chart. 


API Now Distributing 
Accounting Manual 


Independent marketers will get 
help in keeping their financial affairs 
gshipshape with a simplified account- 
ing manual just released by Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. 

The manual is aimed at helping dis- 
tributors who lack professional ac- 
countants on their staffs. It was pre- 
pared by API's Financial and Ac- 
counting Committee for the Division 
of Marketing. 

Entitled “A System of Accounting 
for Distributors and Jobbers of Pe- 
troleum Products,” it includes sam- 
ple work sheets and explanatory text. 


The contents include: Asset and 
liability accounts; description of in- 
come, cost and operating accounts; 
explanation and description of books 
and ledgers required for payroll rec- 
ords, sales reports, cash books, prod- 
uct purchase ledgers, stock control 
records, sales reports, expense sum- 
maries; recurring journal entries, in- 
cluding outlines for monthly and 
yearly closings, and financial analy- 
ses and expense distributions. 

Copies may be had from: Division 
of Marketing, American Petroleum 
Institute, 50 West 50th St., New York 
20, N. Y. Single copies are $1.50; 50 
or more, $1.25 per copy; 100 or more, 
$1 per copy, all postpaid. 
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Oil Does Right to Fight Falsifiers in Open 


The oil industry at last is doing what it should have 
started doing years ago—fighting back against the un- 
fair and false charges made against it by the vote seek- 
ers at Washington. 


Over the years these people have found that they could 
say most anything they wanted to against the oil in- 
dustry, no matter how false or foolish it was, and get 
away with it because the leaders of the industry would 
get on their high dignity and refuse to “get in the gut- 
ter” with their accusers. It was “unbecoming,” they 
argued, for big companies to fight back, as that would 
“dignify” their attackers. 


Maybe viewing the fact that this country was sub- 
jected to four utterly unnecessary extra years of the 
“new deal” and the “raw deal” simply because the great 
Republican party leaders got on their “dignity” and 
would not get after Truman for his falsehoods, has taught 
some of these leaders of big business that if you do not 
fight back in your own self-respect the rest of man- 
kind won't think much of you. 

So the hard hitting replies of the past week or so 
of the heads of the big oil companies—and of Frank 
Porter, as president of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute—do much to cause the average oil man to have 
respect for the industry’s leaders. President Porter, in- 
stead of following the old API policy of remaining silent 
and “dignified”, slugged back hard at the critics of the 
last price advance. And attacked them in turn for try- 
ing to mislead Congress and the public by proclaiming 
that price advances came when inventories were well 
above last year’s, the meanwhile concealing the fact 
that a big refinery strike had reduced the 1952 stocks 
to a point where the two are not in any wise comparable. 


What “dignified” big business has persistently refused 
to see, despite all the money it spends on public rela- 
tions advice, is that our political officeholders must stand 
well in the eyes of the public or the public won't return 
them to office. These political folks are not in the busi- 
ness of maligning business or anyone else. Their primary 
and necessary business is appearing as gladiators in be- 
half of the people. Saying harsh things about business 
is simply a racket to get votes. 

If every time these political racketeers stuck their 
heads over the parapet and shouted falsehoods at busi- 
ness, they were promptly and vigorously hit on the head 
with the club of truth—all in the public view—these 
racketeers would at once turn to some other way of 
getting votes. 


When the current falsifying racketeers against the 
oil industry shouted their falsehoods first some years 
ago, and when Truman came along and with more false- 
hoods won the presidency, against a man who refused 
to fight back, the racketeers in Washington looked on 
this as proof that their methods were successful. 


The industry has some illuminating examples of what 
comes when it shows it will fight back. One of the best 
was when the men and companies included in the 
“Mother Hubbard” suit of some years ago, announced 
that each company would insist on having its full day 
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in court. That was more than the “Department of In- 
justice” of that day had bargained for. It had expected 
the companies to cringe before it and surrender to “con- 
sent decrees.” But when the companies showed that the 
Department would have to prove its case in court, it 
backed away because the department, as was plain to 
see, was not prepared to support many of its charges 
with real evidence. 


So, it is only reasonable to predict that if the oil in- 
dustry continues the fight for the truth about itself its 
present detractors will have to turn to other means of 
getting votes if they expect to return to Washington. 
Because they know that they cannot expect to be kept 
on the public payroll as long as the oil industry keeps 
proving that they are lying and keeps demanding that 
they tell the truth—the truth that will prove how false 
the detractors’ statements are, and what a good job 
the industry has done on behalf of the public. 


Regional AP! Marketing Meetings 
Would Be Big Help to Industry 


The idea of the API Marketing Division holding each 
year a series of regiona] meetings, with only the mar- 
keter-members in that area in attendance appears to 
have real merit. 

Marketing Division Vice President R. M. Bartlett first 
advanced the proposal at the mid-year meeting in Dallas 
last May—as a part of what is a deliberate, and de- 
termined, effort on his part to build the division into 
something that is performing a really worthwhile service 
for the oil marketer. It was at Dallas also that Mr. 
Bartlett proposed and was authorized to expand next 
year’s mid-year meeting to a full two-day session (in- 
stead of a day and a half) so as to widen the number of 
subjects that could bé covered and thus offer a program 
that, as he expressed it, “will give marketers more to 
chew on.” 


At present the Division convenes twice yearly—-once 
in mid-year at some regional point (like Boston in 1952, 
Dallas this past May, and Denver in May of 1954) and 
again in Chicago for the annual meeting in November. 
The practice is to rotate the mid-year sessions among 
five regions around the country and itself represents an 
attempt to stimulate the interest of local marketers in 
Marketing Division affairs. Only it doesn’t quite do that, 
for the rather obvious reason that once the division has 
met in, say, Boston, five years will pass by before it 
returns again to that particular spot and region. 


So Bob Bartlett is on solid ground in appointing a 
committee to develop a plan that will make it easier for 
local oi] marketers to participate in API activities. We 
trust that the committee, under the leadership of Herbert 
Willetts and with a good sprinkling of Independents in- 
cluded among its 14 other members, will come up with 
a workable plan and that it will be adopted at the next 
annual meeting in November. 
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Secondary Inventories Increase in May 


Secondary inventories of gasoline, 
kerosine, distillate and residual fuel 
oil gained in the month ended May 
31, 1953, but were still below the 
total oil in secondary storage on May 
31, a year ago. 


Total inventories reported by the 
Bureau of Census came to 44,310,000 
bbl., an increase of 244,000 bbl. from 
April 30, but down 143,000 bbl. from 
a year ago. 

The Census Bureau report showed 
gasoline stocks, at 19,930,000 bbl., 


were off 330,000 bbl. or 2% from 
May 31, 1952. Distillates in secondary 
storage totaled 12,997,000 bbl., up 
479,000 bbl. from a year ago, and kero- 
sine was up 77,000 bbl. to 5,934,000 
bbl. Residual dropped 336,000 bbl. (to 
5,449,000 bbl.) from a year ago. 

Stocks of all oil products declined 
in all PAD districts except District 
1, where inventories rose from 16,- 
599,000 bbl. in April 30, 1953, to 17,- 
456,000 bbl. on May 31, and District 
4, where stocks rose 10,000 bbl. to 
1,557,000 bbl. on May 31. 


Census Report on Secondary Stocks, Storage Capacity 


(figures in thousands of bbis.) 


May 31, 1953 
17,456 


Distillate 
Residual 


only every three months while inventories are 


Bulk Storage % Capacity 
Capacity Filled 


Apr. 31, 1953 May 31,1952 Apr. 30,1953 May 31, 1953* 
16,599 17,4 1 47% 


47 37,33 
5,093 


41% 


"176 


* Percentage is based on bulk storage capacity as of April 30, 1953, since capacity is reported 
reported monthly. 


n.a.—not available. 


Court Ordered to Hear 
FTC Tire Rule Protest 


Dismissal of tire company suits 
against the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by the lower court has been 
overruled by the U. 8S. District Court 
of Appeals. 


The District Court ordered the dis- 
trict court to hear the case and ex- 
tended an injunction preventing the 
FTC from enforcing the tire quan- 
tity discount limit rule until it is 
heard. 


Twenty companies have filed suits 
seeking to declare invalid the FTC’s 
rule specifying that discounts on 
bulk tire sales could be no greater 
than the discount given on freight 
carload lots. They argued that the 
rule disrupts a long-established dis- 
tribution pattern of the tire industry, 
thereby unfairly damaging their busi- 
ness. 


The FTC argued that the proper 
way to test the rule was for some 
company to violate it. Then, after a 
complaint was filed by FTC, the 
company should prove it was dam- 
aged by the limit rule. 


The lower district court had agreed 
with the FTC view and dismissed the 
suits. The companies appealed the 
case and won the reversal. 


4% Wage Increases 
Continue in Industry 


Employes of Sinclair Oil Corp. not 
covered by collective bargaining 
agreements have been given a 4% 
wage increase, up to maximum of $50 
a month, the company reported. 


Increase covers 10,000 employes in 
the parent company and its domes- 
tic subsidiaries. Meanwhile, 4% wage 
hikes were continuing to be the pat- 
tern in localized bargaining. The union 
at Tide Water Associated’s plant in 
Bayonne, N. J., accepted a wage in- 
crease retroactive to July 1, and an 
independent union at Humble Oil & 
Refining Co.’s Baytown, Tex., plant 
agreed to a 4% increase offer. 


Carter Oil has granted a 4% gen- 
eral pay boost to Local 470, Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO), 
at the company’s Billings, Mont., re- 
fineries. 


In Los Angeles the Petroleum 
Workers Union, representing Stand- 
ard of California marketing personnel, 
accepted a 4% wage raise, while the 
International Union of Petroleum 
Workers held out for a health plan 
tied to a wage increase. 

At the same time, the Western 
States Service Station Employes 
Union reported it had accepted a flat 
pay increase from Standard of Cali- 
fornia, scaled to positions held in sta- 
tions by its members. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


Turnpikes Are Big Economic Question 


For States Seeking Tourist Business 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


The question of 

how far the build- 

ing of turnpikes will be carried has 

been underscored by a New England 

governor’s thinking out loud about 
his state’s roads future. 

It’s a question the industry will 
want to ponder, in view of the way 
the superhighway alters retail gaso- 
line market patterns of the areas 
through which it is built, and out of 
concern for the wise expenditure of 
the gasoline taxes which raise prices 
at the pump. 

Vermont’s Gov. Lee Emerson re- 
marked informally to the Vermont 
Petroleum Industries Committee the 
other day that he recognized the large 
part good highways play in attracting 
visitors to his state. 

He and the legislature both want 
Vermont's roads improved as rapidly 
as possible. He pointed out that about 
$1.5 million of the state treasury’s 
surplus is newly planned to be spent 
on highway construction. 

This is to go for conventional work 
—while several other states have, or 
are building, superhighways. 

On the latter, Gov. Emerson said, 
he has an open mind where Vermont 
is concerned. But, he added, while a 
proposal for a Green Mountain Park- 
way along the mountains got nowhere 
a few years ago, the time may come 
when Vermont will want to add to 
its roads system superhighways cor- 
responding to those of neighboring 
states. 

And he suggested the industry 
group might want to study moves 
of the other states in the turnpike 
field, and come up with some recom- 
mhendations for Vermont. 

This prompted the Burlington, Vt., 
Free Press to observe editorially: 

“Many of the states, including prac- 
tically all the New England states ex- 
cept Vermont, now have at least one 
superhighway or turnpike, bypassing 
most of the cities and thus avoiding 
traffic bottlenecks. In some cases 
these are toll roads, the theory being 
that motorists are glad to pay to 
travel these superhighways. They are, 
of course, expensive to build. 

“Perhaps Vermonters want to. be 
different and spurn superhighways, 
so-called. But, being in competition 
with other states for tourist business, 
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we may find it wise to study what 
other states are doing. 

“If, for instance, a parkway or 
superhighway should be built in New 
York (state) up the other side of 
Lake Champlain to Canada, it might 
reduce considerably the tourist traf- 
fic from New York and Southern 
New England into Vermont.” 

While considerable traffic to and 
from Canada now flows through 
Vermont on U. 8S. Highway No. 7, 
business from through traffic doesn’t 
seem to be what Gov. Emerson and 
the Free Press have in mind. 

The thought uppermost here ap- 


MIDWEST 


pears to be of a turnpike that would 
attract motorists who'd stay a while 


in the state. 


It is contrary to the generally ac- 
cepted concept of the turnpike as a 
device for relieving congestion of a 
state’s basic road system by pro- 
viding a special channel for through 
traffic. 

Success of the so-called corridor 
states in this respect is leading more 
of them to build turnpikes. As such 
superhighways become more common, 
this success may lead states with less 
through traffic than Vermont to build 
them out of the urge or necessity to 
compete. 


If motor vehicle use makes the pro- 
jects self-liquidating, well and good. If 
it doesn’t, a lot of states’ money can 
be wasted, with the result that gas- 
oline taxes might go higher. Also, 
a lot of marketing dollars could be lost 
in turnpike and related outlets that 
turn out to be “dogs.” 


Oil Men and Townspeople Pitch In 
To Help OIIC Film Industry Story 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


Another “first” 

for an Oi] Indus- 

try Information Committee district 

office has been scored by the Great 

Lakes District, comprising Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan. 


The new project is a special color 
movie that will serve as an indoc- 
trination tool for state, area and 
community committees in the four- 
state area. It is the first color film 
in full sound to be undertaken by an 
OTIC district committee, according to 
Frank V. Martinek of Indiana Stand- 
ard, district chairman. 


Prints of the film will be available 
in late summer for showing at pre- 
Oil Progress Week meetings. The 
new movie is expected to serve as a 
model for similar projects in other 
OIIC districts. 


Since 85% of the movie was photo- 
graphed in the St. Joseph-Benton 
Harbor area of Michigan, a premier 
showing will be held there in August. 
The St. Joseph-Benton Harbor OIIC 
was selected to typify in the film 
the activities of a local OIIC group, 
in an area that includes both industry 
and agriculture. 

“The ‘twin cities’ area was chosen 
as the site for the film because it 


has a good example of the contribu- 
tion of private enterprise to com- 
munity progress,” Mr Martinek ex- 
plained. 

“Operations of the petroleum in- 
dustry in and around the St. Joseph- 
Benton Harbor area are represent- 
ative of the industry’s competitive 
enterprise in communities across the 
nation.” 

” . ” 


“Actors” in the movie are members 
of the St. Joseph-Benton Harbor OIIC. 
They spent four busy days before 
a@ camera crew directed by Sullivan 
C. Richardson of Viking Pictures 
Corp., Chicago, producers of the film. 
The performers were headed by 
Martin Edinborough of Pyramid Oil 
Co., Benton Harbor, OITC community 
chairman. 

Civic leaders and townspeople out- 
did themselves in extending their co- 
operation, according to Mr. Martinek. 
The St. Joseph Herald-Press, Benton 
Harbor News-Palladium and Radio 
Station WHFB gave all-out support 
with numerous news stories and pic- 
tures. Oil men were stopped on the 
street by townspeople eager for in- 
formation about the project. 


“In our picture producing experi- 
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ence, we have been accustomed to co- 
operation always,” Mr. Richardson 
commented. “But our experience with 
the OIIC film at St. Joseph and 
Benton Harbor certainly has been one 
of the most outstanding examples of 
co-operation and willingness to help 
that we have ever seen. People were 
wonderful to us, not only the oil men 
taking part in the picture, but the en- 
tire community from the mayor on 
down. It seems to me it is an ex- 
ample of the way an OIIC group can 
and should get the whole community 
behind the program.” 


* ” * 


Members of the St. Joseph-Benton 


PACIFIC COAST 


Harbor committee who participated 
in the project with Mr. Edinborough 
are: Frank Kelly, Theisen-Clemens 
Co.; James Morrell, Shell Oil; Judson 
Munsell, Pyramid; J. E. Schadler, 
Pure Oil; Forrest Fowler, Indiana 
Standard; Miss Patricia Cantrell, 
Pyramid; and P. J. McMullen, Thei- 
sen-Clemens. 

The low-budget film, complete with 
narration and background music, will 
have a running time of approximately 
18 to 20 minutes. 

Oil companies in the Great Lakes 
District co-operated by making avail- 
able footage from their own films of 
industry scenes depicting various seg- 
ments of the petroleum industry. 


West Coast Oil Man Calls Antitrust Suit 
Attempt to Control Industry's Actions 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Reese H. Tay- 

lor, Union Oil 

president, has blasted the antitrust 

case involving seven West Coast ma- 

jor oil companies in a letter to cm- 
ployes. 

He said, “This case is a perfect 
example of an attempt to break down 
a great and vital industry and to 
force it to conduct its business in 
accordance with the economic and 
other philosophies of the antitrust di- 
vision.” 

Mr. Taylor wrote, “Thousands of 
dollars of expense have already been 
incurred by our legal department, 
outside attorneys and by the account- 
ing and clerical staffs of all depart- 
ments. Following court hearings on 
these requests and on requests made 
by the company on the government 
for information, there will doubtless 
be further pre-trial court proceed- 
ings. The object of these will be to 
get this vast and practically unman- 
ageable case more simplified and to 
determine what the real issues may 
be so that it can be brought in shape 
for trial. These proceedings will be 
time-consuming and most expensive. 
When the case will be ready for trial 
cannot now be predicted.” 


* * * 


The California Petroleum Distribu- 
tors Assn., just two years old, re- 
ports that it has observed “a grow- 
ing confidence in the business of be- 
ing a distributor.” 

In a regular bulletin, the associa- 
tion stated, “The apprehensions of as 
recently as a year ago are vanishing. 
It is almost as though the low points 
were hit, the weaker sisters dropped, 
the boys weeded out, and now the 
men are left. It is as though the 
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association has helped develop a new 
sense of well-being between big com- 
pany and distributor, Members have 
said, ‘A year ago, I wouldn’t have 
given much odds that I'd be here to- 
day in the same old stand. But to- 
day, I'll give you odds that I'll be 
here for another 10 years.’” 

The bulletin commented, “We have 
reached this conclusion: Whereas at 
one time it was true that only the 
hardier, more realistic members 
joined this association, the company 
reps are now giving a long-overdue 
nod to CPDA.” 


* * * 


Another version of the punch-card 
premium has been adopted by a serv- 
ice station dealer in Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 

Maury Clark gives his customers a 
punch-card that takes $40 worth of 
purchases to punch out. In return, 


. Mr. Clark gives the customer $1 in 


trade. This is similar to the method 
used in California, where a $500 ac- 
cident insurance policy is given a 
motorist for a punched out card. The 
dealer pays a premium listed at $1.50. 

Mr. Clark introduced his premium 
method to meet the competition of 
the various stamp premiums and 
other cut-rate premium offers which 
are prevalent in Oregon. Now he 
thinks he has the answer to this 
other competition. 


A ceries of clinics has been con- 
ducted by Union Oil throughout its 
western marketing territory to ac- 
quaint its dealers with the latest 


procedures for servicing automatic . 


transmissions. 
. * * 


A training program for service sta- 


tion managers and employes in King 
County, Wash. (Seattle) will be 
started next September under plans 
being worked out between the Wash- 
ington Gasoline Dealers Assn. and 
the Edison Technical School, Seattle. 
A committee of four service station 
owner-operators and four employes 
is discussing details with school of- 
ficials. 

Under tentative plans, 
gram for managers would cover 
these points: Accounting records, 
investment protection, buying of mer- 
chandise, inventory controls, adver- 
tising and creative sales, seasonal 
promotions, merchandising, selling, 
servicing and employment control. 

For employes, the program would 
include: Technical training, lubrica- 
tion, motor tune-up, brake service, 
necessary repairs, engine overhaul, 
business procedure, customer selling, 
service station maintenance and pub- 
lic relations. 

The training would be open to all 
station managers and employes in 
King County. The association said 
it has long been studying such a pro- 
gram as “a needed step in the ad- 
vancement of the service stat'on in- 
dustry.” If this works out, the as- 
sociation plans to carry it to other 
parts of the state. 

A fee, not yet determined, will be 
charged. 


the pro- 


- * * 


Commercially sponsored special 
events are playing an increasingly 
important role in spotlighting South- 
ern California, according to Frank C. 
Meunier, General Petroleum advertis- 
ing manager, in a recent talk. 

Mr. Meunier called his own com- 
pany’s annual economy run “a tre- 
mendous public relations and adver- 
tising vehicle for Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

“More and more firms are finding 
that it’s good for the community to 
stage special events of public inter- 
est as a supplement to the work being 
done by the Chamber of Commerce 
and All-Year Club (both booster 
groups),” said Mr. Meunier. 


Construction has been started on 
Warren Petroleum Corp’s natural 
gasoline plant 17 miles west of Lov- 
ington, N. Mex. 


Fluor Corp. is handling the job, 
which is scheduled for completion on 
Feb. 1, 1954. 

Initial capacity will be 22,000 mcf/d 
with a daily average output of 30,000 
gal. of natural gasoline, 15,000 gal. 
of butanes and 31,000 gal. of propane. 
About 16,000 mcf/d of residue gas 
will be delivered to a gas transmission 
pipe line network. 

Light hydrocarbons recovered as a 
mixture will be pumped 35 miles to 
Warren’s Monument, N. Mex., plant 
for final separation and processing. 
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Distillates Shaky; More Mid-East Postings Up 


By FRANK HOLMAN 
NPN Staff Writer 


Foreign activity in world oil markets last week, par- 
ticularly in crude oil, took the spotlight away from 
domestic developments. 

Middle East crude established itself more firmly at 
higher prices by mid-July. While higher foreign crude 
prices tended to “help” domestic finished products, un- 
certainty hanging over this nation’s distillate mar- 
kets east of the Rockies was more pronounced. 

One of the reasons for this uncertainty was that the 
differential in Mediterranean prices for Middle East 
crude and crude prices at the Persian Gulf, along with 
a two-and-a-half-year decline in tanker rates, still was 
on the side of foreign oil compared with domestic (see 
story on p. 28). 

In the wake of Gulf Exploration Co.’s earlier advance 
of 25c in the Persian Gulf, three other international oil 
companies last week advanced their prices for Middle 
East crudes. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd., raised its prices 25c in 
the Persian Gulf, as did Esso Export Corp. At the same 
time, Esso increased Eastern Mediterranean prices by 
only 10c per bbl. to “give effect to current freight rates.” 
Mid-East Sales Co., Ltd., effective July 21, put its prices 
up 15 to 22c compared with flat 25c advances by Gulf, 
Anglo-Iranian and Esso. Mid-East’s prices for stabilized 
Arabian crude of 34.0-34.9 degrees API gravity is $1.93 
per bbl., FOB Ras Tanura, and $2.40, FOB Sidon, Lebanon, 
up 22c and 15c, respectively. 


Meanwhile, precarious position of light fuels in domestic 
markets was more apparent. After a period of pro- 
longed downward pressure on prices, a New York in- 
dependent supplier dropped his price 0.25c for No. 2 
fuel to 8.9c gal. “until further notice.” His reduction 
lowered the New York Harbor price range for barge 
shipment by the same amount to 8.9c on the low side. 

Trading at the Gulf continued “stagnant.” Gulf traders 
said a price of 8c for No. 2 at this time is “logical,” 
adding that No. 2 in cargo lots could not move at a 
higher price. 

Shakiness of distillate market kept virtually all buyers 
from “bothering” to solicit prices. Upriver terminal oper- 
ators in several inland areas frankly admitted that the 
condition of distillates caused them to wait until prices 
settle before making their summer or fall fills. 

In Chicago, the recision by Standard of Indiana of its 
June 22 tank wagon advance of 0.5c for residual fuels 
had added meaning read into it by certain Independents. 

They pointed out that Indiana Standard had met the 
Independents on three earlier 0.25c reductions and this 
latest move put Standard back with the Independents 
who had never met the 0.5c advance on either light or 
heavy fuels made by larger suppliers following the hike 
in domestic crude. With local distillate stocks high and 
placed further out of balance by the 23-day lake tanker 
strike, plus an “absolutely dead’’ market, Independents 
said they saw no more reason for light fuels to hold 
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the 0.5c increase to the retail trade, than heavy fuels. 

Several terminal operators along the Atlantic Coast 
asked for cancellation of some of their scheduled tanker 
shipments “because of weak market,” adding to the 
distillate problem on the Gulf Coast. 

This situation of buyers “staying away in droves’ 
also was apparent in Mid-Continent markets where 
sources said No. 2 fuel and especially No. 1 fuel “ap- 
peared easier.” These market evaluations, however, were 
not supported by actual trading. 

A bright note was introduced into Gulf markets when 
it was disclosed that higher prices were tendered to the 
Argentine Government for solvent bright stock and 
natural oils than were submitted last April (see p. 35). 


Asiatic Petroleum Corp., on another Argentine in- 
quiry, was awarded a contract to supply 105,000 gal. of 
grade 1100 aviation oil at 29.3c gal. in dums, FAS New 
Orleans (Asiatic was low bidder on proposals submitted 
June 25). 

The Spanish Petroleum Monopoly, CAMPSA, made a 
second award of contract to supply 1,500 tons of re- 
fined paraffin wax to Oil & Chemical Products, Inc., 
New York, at price of $15.73 per 100 net kilograms (ap- 
proximately 7.1c per lb.), FAS New York. The award 
originally went to Shell interts at $14.327 (6.5c Ib.), 
FOB Amsterdam, Holland, payment in sterling, but was 
turned down when CAMPSA added the requirement that 
material must contain maximum of 0.2% oil and mois- 
ture. 

German interests, it was disclosed, sold 400 tons of 
dark green petrolatum to CAMPSA at 29 deutschmarks 
per 100 kilograms (approximately 3.1c lb.), FOB Bremen. 
Product is to be supplied in reconditioned drums. 

In another foreign development, Mediterranean Stand- 
ard Oil Co. reported increases ranging from $1.53 to $2.02 
per ton in its prices at Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia, for 
termina] deliveries of marine fuel oils at ships’ bunkers, 
effective July 10. Company’s new spot prices are $14.66 
for bunker “C” fuel, $26.18 for Diesel fuel, and $31.28 
for gas oil, up $1.70, $1.53, and $2.02, respectively. 

Domestic gasoline markets were “fairly steady,” but 
there was some shading indicated at the Gulf on lower 
octane grades. In general, however, only 93 oct. premium- 
grade gasoline was held closely by Gulf refiners. 

In interior gasoline markets, interest mostly was at 
the jobber level as an increasing number of large com- 
panies raised jobber margins 0.25c for regular and pre- 
mium gasoline. 

Wider jobber margins for gasoline posed a serious 
problem to independent refiners who have either no crude 
oil production of their own or very limited production at 
best. As expressed by certain Central Michigan Inde- 
pendents, the outlook is “gloomy.” They said some of the 
Michigan Independents would be in a “squeeze” because 
along with a 0.2fc lower netback that wider margins 
would bring, a number of local refners are operating on 
crude costing 19c bbl. higher than prices paid by Toledo 
refiners, due to addition2! p pe line tariff for the longer 
haul. 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (July 14 through July 20) 


Monday 

duly 20 
13.75-14.25 
13.5 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. opt}. 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 
E. Tex. ( Tnsp.) 

Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. sh 
Okla... Group 3 {Rorthern’ shy (6)12.375-12.875(2 
Midwestern (Grow (4)12.375-12.875(2 
N, Tex. (Texas Mex. ee 13-13.75(2) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New . shpt.).. 13-13.75 
BE. Tex. ( 13.13.75 

Cent. W. Tex, 13 


13.5 


(2)12.5-12.875 


N. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 12.75 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 13 
E, Tex. ( k Tnsp.) 11.75 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Ok shpt.) 
Okla... Group 3 {Northern shpt.) 
Midwestern te 3 basis) . 
N. Tex. (Texas New Mex, sh 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. sh 
BE. Tex. ( ck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 


N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. (2)11.75-12.25 
E. Tex 10.75 


. (Truck " b 
Cent. W. Tex. Y . 11.75 11.75 


11.75-12.25 
11.75-12.25 


Ok 


B. Tex. ( 

Cent. W. Tex. 
15.4-15.7 
15.3-15.6 
16(2) 
14:4-16.6 
14.4 

Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium): 


New York harbor 
New York harbor, barges 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Regular): 
ha 14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 
(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


Motor Gasoline: 

Western Penna,, Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct, (Prem.) 
86 Oct. (Regular) 


Western Penna., Ol] City: 


15.15(2) 
14.15(2) 


15.15(2 
14.15(3 


15.75 15.75 
14.5 14.5 


daly 17 
13.75-14.25 
13.5 


(2)12.5-12.875 
(6)12.375-12.875(2) 
(4) 12.375-12.875(2) 
13-13.75(2) 
13.75 


13-13.75 
3 


1.75-12. 
-75-12.25 
-75-12.25 


(2)11.75-12.25 
10.75 


10.625-11.125 
10.5-10.875(2) 
10.625-10.875 


14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 
(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 
15.15(2) 
14.15(2) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


Wednesday 
duly 15 
13.75-14.25 
13.5 
13.5 
12.5-12.87 


(2) 5 
{3 12. o7e 12 Bre 3) 
4)12.375-12.875(2 
75(2) 














- 75-12. » 5 
11.75-12.25 -15-12.25 
11.75-12.25 -75-12.25 


(2)11.75-12.25 (2)11.75-12.25 (2)11.75-12.25 
10.75 10.75 10.75 
11.75 11.75 11.75 


10.625-11.125 10.625-11.125 11,125 
10.5-10.875(2) 10.5-10.875(2) 

10.625-10.875 10.625-10.875 
10.75-11.8 10.75-11.8 
11.25-11.5 

10.5-11.128 


14.15-14.6 
12.5-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 


(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


14.15-14.6 
x13-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 
14.4 
(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
(2) 14.5-14.6 
(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


15.15(2) 15.15(2) 15.15(2) 
14.15(2) 14.15(2) 14.15(2) 


15.15(2) 


15.15(2) 14.15(3) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


14.15(3) 


15.75 15.75 15.75 
14.5 14.5 14.5 





Refined Products Prices Ease 


With the exception of heavy fuel oil, prices for refined 
products in the Gulf cargo market eased the past week 
and, although no quotation changes were reported by 
refiners, there were increasing indications that advances 
oe following the June 15 crude hike “were not stick- 

g.” 

While no refiners were reported quoting below 8.5c 
for No. 2 fuel and 9.5c for kerosine, it was said that a 
ras of them would entertain firm bids considerably 
lower. 


Principal reason for the widespread belief that prices 
were weakening stemmed from the increasing amount 
of gasoline available for prompt lifting. It has been widely 
anticipated that distillates would be “slow” to reflect 
the crude advance. What was not expected by many in 
the trade, however, was that gasoline offerings would 
appear at the “height of the season” in such quantities 
as to “threaten” prevailing price levels. 

In contrast to recent reports that some “shading” might 
be possible on low octane gasoline. traders late in the 
week began saying that a similar situation may be 
in store for “quality” 87 oct. reguiar-grade, particularly 


since recent offerings of this material were said to total 
almost 1,000,000 bbls. It was said, also, that a buyer 
willing to purchase regular-grade could get some 93 oct. 
“thrown in” on the transaction. 

Both refiners and prospective buyers of distillates were 
“thinking in terms of” 9c for kerosine and 8c for No. 2 
fuel—the pre-crude-hike prices—and buyers apparently 
were refusing to consider offerings higher than these 
levels. No sales were disclosed, but it was said that, 
considering recent 8.8c barge transactions at New York 
and the refusal of Chicago buyers to enter distillate 
market at this time, prices in cargo lots above 8c for 
No. 2 fuel were “unrealistic.” A tow barge offering of 
kerosine at 9c and No. 2 fuel at 8c, in connection with 
0.175¢ ton-mile river freight rate, was disclosed. 

Heavy fuel continued firm at $1.85 per bbl., the gen- 
erally quoted price for cargo lots. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
New York No. 2 Fuel Price Slips 


Price for No. 2 fuel slipped 0.25c per gal. for barge 
shipments at New York Harbor the past week, and quota- 
tions for No. 2 fuel and Diesel fuel also were lower in 
the same amount at principal terminals in the Southeast. 
Feature of trading was a “large” purchase of No. 2 at 
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& reported price of 8.8c per gal.; this price, however, was 
not confirmed. 

Quotations for No, 2 fuel in barge lots fell 0.25c to 
8.9c at New York Harbor when an Independent supplier 
reported he was offering at that price. While this sup- 
plier was the only one to report a quotation of 8.9c, it 
was said that several other suppliers were “protecting” 
their regular-spot customers down to this level. The ma- 
jority of New York Harbor suppliers continued to quote 
No. 2 fuel at a net price, after summer discount, of 9.4c, 
although it was said that virtually no business was being 
done at this level. 

In the Southeast, following the reduction of 0.25c per 
gal. announced by Standard Oil Co, (Kentucky) in its 
prices for No. 2/Diesel fuel in tank car lots, prices for 
these oils ranged upward from 10.65c at Savannah, Ga., 
Jacksonville and Port Everglades, Fla., and 10.55c at 
Port Tampa. 

At all points along the seaboard the consensus was that 
distillates were “weak” pricewise, and many suppliers 
apparently were coming around to the view that the 
summer-fill discount of 0.5c was virtually an invitation 
to their customers to delay further distillate buying un- 
til October (when the discount ends) “except at very 
low prices.” 

This belief was borne out when, at New York Harbor, 
upward of 150,000 bbl. of No. 2 fuel reportedly were 
purchased by one major marketer, and some trade esti- 
mates of the quantity bought ranged as high as 250,000 
bbl. While the prices on the transactions were not con- 
firmed, it was said reliably that most of the material 
went at “8.8c top.” 

Prices for products other than distillates mostly were 
unchanged, and heavy fuel and gasoline markets were 
reported quiet. At New York Harbor, regular-grade in 
barge lots was quoted at prices ranging upward from 13c 
per gal., up 0.5c on the low. Most trade estimates were 
the gasoline prices were firm, and heavy oils “weak.” 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
All Products Share Trade Interest 


All products shared the spotlight of trade interest in 
the Midwest last week. Jobbers mainly were interested in 
what the rest of the refiners (those who thus far have 
made no declarations) were planning in the way of 
wider gasoline margins. In light and heavy fuels it 
became obvious that buyers and sellers were at a stand 
off. Refiners’ prices were unchanged. 

A growing tendency for buyers and sellers to “wait 
out” the summer market for light and heavy fuels re- 
sulted in reports of an unsettled open market, however, 
there was no trading reported to indicate what prices 
these products actually would bring in open market. 

As far as heavy fuels were concerned, time appeared 
to be on the side of the refiners because residual stocks, 
based on API statistics, were only 65% of what they 
were a year ago at mid-July in the states of Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri. API 
figures for east of the Rockies region show residual stocks 
to be 13% below last year. 

Increased talk of the possibility of a general roll back 
of product prices and the June 15 crude advance kept 
buyers from placing summer-fill orders for both light and 
heavy fuels. An instance, however, was reported of a 
trader losing a substantial No. 6 fuel account; buyer 
reportedly signed a two-year contract with a large com- 
pany on basis of $1.25, Group 3, top and current price of 
$1.00. On the other hand, quotations reported by refiners 
Poy No. 6 were up 5c on the low to range from $1.05 to 

1.30. 

In the light fuel market, No. 1 oil was said to be the 
“easiest” product with an “indicated discount” of 0.625c 
to resellers. Refiners’ quotations for No. 1 ranged from 
8.625 to 8.875c. 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Distillates Idle in Unsettled Market 


Unsettled market for light fuels at down river and 
Gulf Coast points dulled buying interest on the part of 
independent terminal operators in Chicago District last 
week. 

Status of residual fuel was unchanged at wholesale 
level with product reported tight and prices firm. Gaso- 
line was quiet in open market, but demand against con- 
tracts was strong. Prices generally were unchanged for 
all products. 

Despite tight status of residual fuels, Standard of 
Indiana rescinded its 0.5c advance at tank wagon for 
Fuels “A” and “C” (Nos. 5 and 6 grades), effective 
July 13, to return to prices charged by local Independents 
who never raised their prices following the June 15 
crude advance. 

Move by Standard immediately touched off specula- 
tion as to how long large companies would continue 
posting higher tank wagon prices for burning oils up 0.5c 
following hike in crude prices. Distributors said distil- 
lates were “absolutely dead” because of “unsettled prices” 
in coastal and lower river markets and because of high 
Mid-Continent inventory positions. Adding to the over-all 
situation, they said, wags the 23-day tanker strike that 
boosted Chicago refiners’ inventories. 


Gasoline Supply Remains Tight 


Gasoline supplies continued tight in Central Michigan 
last week bringing some refiners face to face with prob- 
lem of increasing crude runs and attendant difficulties 
with sharper rise in light and heavy fuel inventories, 

Prices were unchanged, but refiners began taking a 
“gloomy view” of trend toward 0.25c wider jobber mar- 
gins on gasoline by large companies. Local refiners said 
the 0.25c lower netback had caught them in a squeeze 
because of 19c bbl. higher price they are paying for portion 
of their crude supply than paid by Toledo refiners. Higher 
crude price comes from additional pipe line tariff from 
Toledo to Central Michigan. 

Although a strong summer demand for gasoline along 
with a quiet call for light and heavy fuels is “normal,” 
refiners. say gasoline supplies now are so low it may be 
necessary to raise crude runs. If this happens, the added 
output of light fuels may upset present good storage bal- 
ances and throw product into open market at “discounts.” 


MID-CONTINENT 
Residual Fuel Oil Rises 5c 


Residual fuel prices were up 5c bbl. in Oklahoma the 
past week, ranging from $1.10 to $1.30, when one refiner 
reported increasing his quotation. One other refiner, mean- 
while, reduced his prices for 1200 and 2000 vis. South 
Texas lubes 0.5c and 0.75c, respectively, although lows 
of price ranges were unchanged. 

Otherwise, there was little change in the supply, price 
or demand status of the Mid-Continent market. 

Several refiners with Great Lakes Pipe Line connections 
said they were still having to make “allowances” or “ad- 
justments” in their gasoline and burning oil prices to their 
jobbers at some northern terminals. Movement of gaso- 
line north, however, was described as good, and locally, 
refiners said vacation and farm gasoline business con- 
tinued good. 

No. 5 fuel remained about the tightest product in the 
Mid-Continent, with production limited because some re- 
finers are going to storage with product. 

Despite increase in No. 6 prices in Oklahoma, some 
marketers said buying was off slightly from what it was 
at end of June. They added, however, that demand is still 
“a little above normal” for mid-July. 

Distillates remained slow. Resellers said they could 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 

Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
July 20 ‘ es . 16.51 12.68 
— Ago P > 16.11 12.34 

ear Ago : eee ve 15.32 11.65 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











buy No. 1 fuel at 8c, No. 2 at 7.25c to 7.375c, and No. 
3 at 6.75c, FOB Group 3 basis, all substantially under 
prices refiners reported quoting to general trade. 

Lubricating oil trading also remained slow, although 
no price changes (except one refiner’s reductions on South 
Texas lubes) were reported. One refiner said solvent oils 
were “a little weak.” 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Export Demand for Lubes Revives 


Mid-July saw market conditions static and prices un- 
changed in Western Penna. with spot sales of lube oils 
virtually non-existent and domestic demand for branded 
motor oils slow. Trading in distillate fuels also was ex- 
tremely slow and gasoline contract shipments were only 
bright note in generally dull market. 

However, end of the week found export lube activity 
picking up and two French railroad inquiries for cylinder 
stocks were reported. Also, wax and petrolatum continued 
tight. 

On the bright side were increasing reports from refiners 
of contracts to sell branded lube oils to foreign buyers. 
Also, immediate bids were asked by the French on 
August and September lifting of 2,700 tons 635 steam 
refined and 1,700 tons 600 flash, both products in drums 
FAS Philadelphia or New York, and bids deadlined at 
July 21 were requested on 2,000 tons 600 flash and 800 
tons 630 flash Pennsylvania cylinder oil in drums, FAS 
east coast port, with half of lot for November and other 
half December lifting. 

Distillate market was “dead”, refiners said, with the 
exception of contract Diesel sales, and blame generally 
was placed on recent ups and downs of prices which 
have made a seasonally poor market worse. 

Low volume movement of branded lubes domestically 


has been caused by increasing ratio of new to old cars, 
refiners said. 


Spot Propane Sold at 2.5c, Group 3 


Sales totaling 18 cars of propane past few days at 2.5c, 
Group 3, were reported by Mid-Continent liquefied pe- 
troleum gas sources July 15, the price representing 
“discount” of 1c below what most producers are quoting 
to contract customers. 


Liquefied petroleum gas markets for most part, how- 
ever, have been quiet, according to reports, with no ap- 
preciable change since crude prices were hiked in mid- 
June, One inquiry for 15 cars propane is reported. 

Quotations of most products for contract business are 
reported unchanged—-3.5c for propane, and 3.75c for 
butane-propane mix, and butane, Group 3. 


Montalvo Crude Posting Made 


Standard of California announces initial posting of prices 
for crude oil purchased in the Montalvo West (Colonial 
Pool) field, effective June 14, as follows: 

Gravity 
3 ERE Coa 20-20.9 


P*®-1K.9 ....., : 21-21.9 
19-19.9 ee 


Gravity Price 
2.02 
2.08 
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Eastern Mediterranean vs. Persian Gulf 
Price Differential Off 50% Since ‘50 


By HALSEY PECKWORTH 
NPN Staff Writer 


Differential between Eastern Mediterranean prices for 
Middle East crude and prices in Persian Gulf, and, in 
effect, pipe line rate from Persian Gulf to Sidon, Lebanon, 
has declined nearly 50% in 2% years since opening of 
the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line late in 1950. 

Along with lower tanker rates from the end of 1950 to 
present, pipe line rate from Persian Gulf to Sidon, Leba- 
non, has slipped from initial 66c-per-bbl. tariff to 39c, 
based on Esso Export’s new postings for Middle East 
crudes, effective July 17 (see p. 25). 

Esso’s current prices for 36 gravity Arabian crude are 
$2.00 per bbl. at Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia, and $2.39 
at Eastern end of Mediterranean. 

At the opening of TAPline, crude of 36 gravity in 
Persian Gulf was posted at $1.75 per bbl. while same 
gravity Arabian oil was $2.41 at Sidon. In late 1950, 
ocean rates generally were at USMC plus 100% leveis, 
which figures $10.90 ton to UK/Continent from Sidon 
and $21.80 from Ras Tanura. 

During the ensuing period when ocean rates rose to 
as high as USMC plus 200%, increasing advantage of 
Sidon liftings for UK/Continent, there was no change in 
price relationship between crude in the Persian Gulf and 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

However, when rates fell in early 1953 to below USMC 
flat levels, Esso Export, on Feb. 5 (see Feb. 11 NPN, 
p. 35), reduced its price 12c bbl. for Arabian crude at 
Sidon, from $2.41 to $2.29 per bbl. leaving its Ras Tanura 
price unchanged at $1.75. 

Esso’s reduction at that time was to restore Persian 
Gulf-to-Europe and Sidon-to-Europe freight relationships, 
for buyers then were preferring to lift at Ras Tanura 
and in that way obtain lower laid down cost at most des- 
tinations in Europe. At time of Esso’s 12c reduction, 
tanker rates ranged generally from USMC minus 15% to 
USMC minus 30%. 

With continued decline in ocean freight rates in the 
spring of this year, advantage of loading oil bound for 
UK/Continent or U.S. at Ras Tanura once again became 
readily apparent. And, in making current advance in 
prices for Middle East crude, Esso took this factor into 
consideration, upping its Persian Gulf prices 25c and 
Eastern Mediterranean by only 10c. 

Now, once again (see table on p. 35), crude shipped from 
either Persian Gulf or Eastern Mediterranean can lay 
down in UK/Continent at approximately the same price. 
For shipments to U.S., Ras Tanura still has slight ad- 
vantage over Sidon—about 12c bbl. at current ocean 
rates. 


At initial pipe line tariff of 66c from Arabia to Lebanon, 
rate figured about USMC minus 8% for same journey by 
water. Now, at current rate of 39c per bbl., pipe line 
tariff figures about USMC minus 45%, using Augusta 
(Sicily) “parity.” 

Even at advanced prices for crude in Middle East, oil 
of either Ras Tanura or Sidon origin can lay down on 


(Continued on p. 35) 





Crude Oil Prices 


Anglo-Iranian, Esso Export and others boost 
Middle East crude prices (see p. 25). 

Standard of California posts Montalvo (Co- 
lonial Pool) see p. 28; no other changes in U. S. 
crude prices; for complete price schedules, see 
July 8 NPN, p. 44-45. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oli 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 


to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or genera! offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport jots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude of] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 


9 Ort, Prem. (2)12.5-12.875 
84 Oct, Reg. ........ ¢2)11,5-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below 10.625—11.125 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


90 Oct. Prem «eee -(6)12.375-12.875(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. ...... (7)11.375-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below . 10.5-10.875(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


Oct. Prem. . «e+» €49292.375-12.875(2) 
Oct. Reg. .............¢€6)11.375-11.625 
Oct. M & below ....... 10.625-10.875 


. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


Oct, Prem 13.75-14.25 
Oct. Prem bios 13-13.75(2) 
CO SR, hn vdndceen'’s 12.75 
Oct. Reg 11.75-12.7 
Oct. Reg. . (2)11.75-12.25 
Oct. M & below 10.75-11.8 


. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 

Get. PREM. 2 oc cecess ccs 13.5 
Oct. Prem 13-13.75 
Oct, Prem 13 
i SN Stet act ee ees 11.75-12.25 
Oct. M & below ........ 11.25-11.5 


. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
Oct. Prem 

Oct. Prem 

Oct. Prem. 

Oct. Reg. 

Cat, BRAG. 2 ks 0s bu cedene 
Oct. M & below ....... 


11.75-12.25 
10.75 


10.5-11.125 


CENT. W. TEX, (Truck transport lots) 
90 Oct. Prem. .,.........-. 13 
Pe. vane base make 11.75 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 11 
ARK, (For shipment te Ark. & La.) 
90 Oct. Prem. 13 
2. ey re 11.75 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 10.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 

90 Oct. Prem 12.563-12.625 
88 Oct, Prem. 

84 Oct. Reg. 

Grae SOO, son ba hho ender 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 10.6-11.625 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 

90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 


ou City: 

90 Oct. Prem 
86 Oct, Reg. 
Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct. Prem. ..........«.. 15.75 
GO. Ost, RAB. esses cévece 14.5 


15.15(2) 
14.15(2) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


OH1O—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


86 Oct. Reg. 14.5 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 

90 Oct. Prem, .... (2)14.5-15.25 
14.25-14.75 

84 Oct. Reg. (2)13.5-14.125 

82 Oct, Reg. 13.25(2) 
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Service invoice. 
Price Service, Inc., 


CALIFORNIA 


Las Angeles Dist.: 
an Ort. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


€2914.1-18%.1 
(2)13.1-15.6(2) 
San Francisco Dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem 
80 Oct. Reg 


San Joaquin Valicy Dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg 


17. 85-18.6 
15.85.16 1 


17.85-1% 6 
15.85-16.1 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA... Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
41-43 ww. 

42-44 wow. 
Range oil ..... . 
58 & above D.I, . «(2)8.625-9.375 
No. 1 fuel ° 8.625—8.875(5) 
No. 2 fuel 8-9 


No. 3 fuel PV once od kdees 8(2) 
No. 6 fuel x$1.10-1.30 


8.875-9.25 
8.875-9.5 
8.875—9.25 


ORLA... Gronp 3 (Northern shpt.) 

41-43 wiw .. (5)8.875-9.25 
42-44 wiw eeeeeencee (5)8.875-9.375 
MEOGS ON oc ic cc adecctWe 8.625-9 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... (3)8.625-9.375 
No, 1 fuel seneceseceee (5)8.625-8.875(2) 
No. 2 fuel (6)8-8.25 

No. BS PO © i cciiccdsc cee COW. TEe 

No. 6 fuel be rT x$1.10-1.30 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 

41-43 ww (3)8.875-9.25 
42-44 w.w ; (4)8.875-9.25 
Range of) .. - eS #006 
5S & above D.I. Diesel.... 
So 2 RD -vcaes ovat ios 
No. 2 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


(3)8.625-8.875(2) 
(5)8.625-8.875 
(5)8-8.125 
x$1.10-1.30 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 

41-43 ww, oo ev oesbnseee 9.2-10.25 
LL Ce 9.625 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... (2)9-9.75(2) 
No. 6 fuel codecesee €3)G1.90-1.79 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w 

No. 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


9.25 
9.75-10.75 


®. TEX, (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 ww. 

42-44 ww. ... rew¥es cet 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 

ee SO “weeps cened 

No. 6 fuel 


CENT, W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
oe ae A Be Pr yy oe 

58 & above D.1I, Diesel.... 

No. 2 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 wow. ob bewee 9.125-10.25 
52 & below D.I. Diesel.... ~ 9-9.625 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 9-9.375 
No. «++ €2)8.875-10 
No. 

No 

No 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt's 
1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


ARK, (For shipment ¢ 
42-44 WLW, once cwaes 
Tractor fuel . ......++ss0+- 
52 & below D.I. Diesel.... 
58 & above D.I. Diesel... 
No. fuel $2 eases 
No. fuel 

No. fuel 

No. 5 fuel 

No fuel 


WESTERN PENNA* 
Hradford-Warren: 
Kerosine ee 55-11.95 
55 4cetane Diesel 11.2542) 
ee: OY DRE. den nds to oe 11.35 
Ss rr ; 11.35 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.85 
mi Oty: 
Kerosine ... 7 ; 55-11.95 
50 cetane Diesel ..... 10.75 
ae ie rere 11.45 
No, 2 fuel ae 5-11.05 
No. 3 fuel . bid oe 10.75 
36-40 gravity fuel . 10.75 
Pittehurch: 
Kerosine , 11.65-12 
50 cetane Diesel ° 10.9 
Bem, 2-2 (RE ovesed o . 11.4 
No. 2 fuel + (3)10.9-11. Ix 
36-40 gravity fuel . . (2)10.9-11» 
* Prices of some refiners are subject to 0 5c 
gal. summer-fil) discount 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

‘FOB Central Michigan refineries 
SD. ED ops tnen 6aaehas 12.3-12 
46-49 w.w. kero. . = 12.35-13 
P.W. distillate ............ 12.3-12 
No. 2 fuel (2)11.5-11 
No. 3 fuel és EVES © 11.175-11 
U.G.1. gas oi] ........+... (2)8.25-10 
No, 5 fuel (4)6.75-8.25 
No, 6 fuel (3)6.5-8 


ol10o—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery t« 
Ohio points: 

Kerosine he eae 12.5 

No, ée 12.3 

No, 2 fuel , 11.3 
Diesel (Light & Med.)... 12.3 


CALIFORNIA 

San Jonquin Valley Dist.: 
GOSS DLW, «0 coceos vevesec 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) . 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 

San Francisco Dist.: 

40-43 W.w, 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 

Diese] fuel (PS 200) ...... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 

Les Angeles Dist.: 

4O-4B GW, 60 b.0n 52 «0 08 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) 

Light fuel (PS 300) 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 


14.4-14.5 
$2.05-2.15 
$2.35: 2) 
12.2-13.3 
13.7-14.8 


14.3-14.8 


(2)13.8-14.3 
$1.80-2.10 
$2.25-2.3013) 


(Group. 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 ......... 
FOB BRECKENKIDGE 
Grade 24-70 ... es eve 5( Quotatinne- 


5.5( Sale) 


29 
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NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 12.375(3) 
12.875(2) 
12.875(4) 
. 11.875(4) 
Rubber solvent 12.875(3) 


Lacquer diluent (2)13.125-13.375 
Benzol diluent (2) 14.125-14.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 

Ou City: 

Stoddard solvent .......... 16 
Pittsburgh: 

Stoddard solvent 16(3) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
V.M.&P. naphtha 18.0 
Minera] spirits & stoddard 

solvent 17.0 


15.875 


E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
Stoddard solvent ........ 12.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt. tots) 
Stoddard solvent ........+. 11.5 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 20 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent 


ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.&P. 
aphtha 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Boston <6 
Providence .... 


11.8 
Minera! 
Spirits 
18(4) 17(5) 
17.5(4) 16.5(5) 
16.5(3) 
17.5(5) 
17.5(3) 


18.5(4) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 

tank cars or transport trucks) 

Commercial Industrial 

District Propane 
N. Y, Harbor .... 8 
Philadelphia ..... 8(3) 
Baltimore ........ 
Hastings .... 
Gulf Coast 


3.625(2) 
3.625 





by ty SCULLY SIGNAL contasey Combetdne i's. 
Citta hes MA eke ee, 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 











(QOPERATION Unirep was founded over 50 years 


ago with the aid of jobbers. Since then 
independent jobbers and marketers, who want the best 
in 100% Pure Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils, have been 
UNITED’s chief customers. The teamwork resulting from 
this close relationship has brought ever increasing ben- 
efits to UNITED’s jobber and marketer customers every- 
where. As a jobber you owe it to yourself to find out today 
how UNITED can help you. 


Write for free, illustrated book, ““A Story of Progress”. 





THE WORLD'S 


..-100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER °.G.C.O.A. PERMIT No. 24 


UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 





LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viscous Neutrais—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
en ga at 100°) 420-425 fi. 

p.t. 


180 Vis — at 100°) 400-406 fi. 


4.5 
(5)23-24 
(2)18-19 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 


86-110 vis 
150 vis. 
180 vis. 
200 vis. 
250 vis. 
280 vis, popes esdoues 
300 vis. 3 16.25 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
~ vis. ~4 
BE TAD cc cncucevccvecce 25.5 

180-160 vis. D: 

PL che de ccuanéene 22.5 

10-25 p.p. 22 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. veaes 21.5 
Bright Stock—Sotvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 
Neutral Otls—solvent Haas vi.) 
170-180 vis. . 
200-210 vis. 
300 vis. . gensens 
(Cylinder Stocks| 
600 s.r., olive green 


(2)23-25(2) 


(2)14-18(2) 
(2)14.5-18.25(2) 
(2)15.5-18.75 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude, Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—Vis, at 210° 

150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

test, 95 v.i. 20.5-23 
Neutral Otle—Via,_ ‘at 1008 96 v.i.: i p.t. 
100 vis. : 13 
Be WONG a vo Ho vb 68 ce sccvsce 
BOO VIB. 2. ccc cccccsvessers 
500 vis. 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F. FOB S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. 
100 12.2516) 
bedebdeoves ceases 13.75(6) 
14.75(6) 
15.7516) 
toe 16.75(6) 
. (2)17.25-17.7514) 
(2)18-18.75(4) 


12.25(5) 

13.7516) 

14.75(6) 

15.75(6) 

16.75(6) 

. (2)17.25—-17.75(4) 
(2)18~-18.75(4) 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 

(Bobis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.» 

Snow ‘white .............. (2)6.875-7.5 

Soft white . (2)6.625-7.25 

Lily white (2)6.375-7(2) 

Cream white (284-6 76 

Soft yellow ie vas cee % (2)5-5.5 

RAGA GEBBEE ooo oc cc tvccccs (2)5-5.5 
(2)4.75-5.25 

(2)4.5-5.125 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 20 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS WAX 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, WESTERN PENNA, (T.O., in Bulk) 
FOB their terminals. “Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. White Crude Scale: 


5(4) 
92 Oct. 90 Oct. 86 Oct. 83 Oct. Kerosine 122-124 A.M.D.  coenessees 
District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Ne. 1 Fuel* # 124-126 A.M.p. .-- 5(4) 
N. ¥Y. Harbor 15.4-15.7 14.15-14.6 wokt (2)10.25-11(14) SEABOARD 
x13-14.1 iu (2)10.15-10.9(14) one © ap 
15.2(7) oil 11.3(9) ting points are AMP. higher thes 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
es? ore cate prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
5 12.3 10.3 bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
Poe . eee pay Bh tp fully refined 
15.2(9) t 10.95-11.2(15) in bags or cartons. 
wae reve 1145) Crude Seale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 


(2) 12. 35-12 3 one xi0-10.9(7) 124-126 white § 6.1(2) 5.5-6.1(2) 
6 


(6) 16. 1 17.2 
- (2)14.1-15.25 


“* © bee ee we ee 


do barges. .(2)13.25-14.3 ‘ee 12-12.3 
Jacksonville “(2)14. £-14.7(5) ; (2)13.4-13.7(5) 
13.7 


Lew ‘ aa 1. ys 
i. a8) ‘ 13.4(3) ate . . : 
16.5(3) Bets 15(3) sae? 11.1(8) 7 .95(3) 
13.6 tin 12.6 " : . sees 
13.6 xy 12.6 dedi 10.3 sauce 8.6513) 
14.3-16.6 is; 13.3-13.7 a¥es . eee 8.05(3) 
ensacola ... 14. 13.4 abe 8.05(3) 
. 8.05(2) 
Philadelphia . 16(2) ; (2)14.5-14.6 isv% 10.85-11.1(9) 143-5. eens 10.68 
do barges... bas 14.4 esane 10.75-11(9) 
Pt. Everglades 14.7(3) eeee 13.7(3) eee 11.8(5) 
Portland .... 16.8(4) get 15.3(4) mins 11.05-11.3(8) 
Providence .. 16.7(4) cess 15.2(5) oeee 
«»  14,4-14.7(3) pga 13.4-13.7(5) sian 
14.2-14.6(3) ye 13.2-13.6(4) joan 11.7(8) Prices to jobbers & ———- in tank car 
and/or truck transport FOB refineries, 
13.9-15.35 ieee 12.9-13.35 ' 11(7) pipe line _——— and inland waterway barge 
termi. 


@ ne (2)13.85-14.625 
Gas House Shore Plants* ¢ Ships’ Bunkers : 2)12.85-13.6 
No. 2 Fuel*# Gas Oil*# No. 4 Fuel Ne. 6 Fuel (50 cet., 65 4.1.) (45 cet., 46 4.1.) @) 
N. ¥. Harb. (2)9.25-10(16) 10.1 (10)$3.22-3.78 2.77 10.15-10.4(7) $4. 34(4) 

do barges x(2)8.9-9.9(16) : (10)3.19-3.68 2.74 Range Ol]... .cseese.+-+.(2)16.875-21.5u 
Albany ....  10.05-11.3(10) x10.7+ 3.98 ins 10.7(4) No. 3 fuel Rt. 
aeatewe -- 9.85-10.1(9) 10.2 3.25(2) 2.80 10. ed 4.34(4) . ee 

io rges. 9.85-10(5) eves 3.19 5 ane 
Baton Rouge 9 9.4 = 4° 3.74(2) eney Duss. Sp 

do barges. .... wees aes 39 ne No. 5, low sulfur 712) 
Boston ..... 9.95-10.2(15) .... se 3. 10.6(6) 4.38(3) No, 5, high sulfur ........ (2)6.75-7( 
Charleston . 10.2(5) T354 se a: 10.3(2) 4.30(2) No, 6, low sulfur ........ 
Houston ... 9.125-9.25 iyi aks ke 9(2) 3.74(5) No, 6, high sulfur 

do barges. 8.5-8.625(2) ee -60 

x(6)10.65-10.9(2)  .... ces (5)10.65-10.9 %(3)4.473-4.578(2) 


oe , Sasa ids 10.65(2)x x4. 473-4.641(2) MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 
0.2(2) eres 


New Haven. 9.95-10.1(10) sess c pes 10.5(5) 

New Orleans  9.1-9.3(2) outa a 2.42 9.7(3) 3.74(3) U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
do barges. ; heal ae: 2.39 utie jn Bunker O Diesel 

Norfolk .... . . x x2.75 10.45(4) 4.34(3) (Ships Bunkers) 

Pensacola .. 0.2 wei aS 9.5 Mextean Gulf 

Philadelphia § 9.85-10.1(9) ‘ 3.08-3.23(2) (22.8 84-2.99(5) 10.25-10.5(7) 4.34(4) Tampico , $3.75 
do barges. 9.75-10(8) wae ame 1.95 sees 

Pt.Evergiades 10.65(3)x a eee0 eee i0. 65(4)x x(2)4. 473-4. 641(2) ; 3.75 

Portiand ... 10.05-10.3(8) .... “ 10.7(4) 

Providence . 9.95-10.2(8) 10.6T ba 3. 06-3. 21(2) 10.6(4) 

Savannah .x(5)10.65-10.9(2) sees <dné 2.8 10.65(5)x n(44. 478-4. 578(2) 

Tampa... .x(3)10.55-10.8(2) eces eee” ees x (5)10.55-10.8 «4.429-4.536(2) 

Wilmington, 
N.C. 4. 10.2(7) 10.2 eons %s 10.3(2) 4.30(3) 

(ft) Correct for July 13 also, shown incorrectly in July 15 NPN. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Neo. 6 Fuel (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 
Ne Sulfur or Deep Tank Lots) (P.8. 200) (P.8. 400) 
masantes San Pedro, Calif.. $4.20(5) $1.80(5) 
Barges San Francisco .... 4.41(4) 1.8514) 
. J Portiand, Ore. .... 4.62(4) , 
60t are sroatad oses seve oe Seattle, Wash. 4.62(4) 2.10(4) 
2 -~ S 2. 2544) 2.43 


2 32(6) 2205) 2.43 
2.23(2) 2.20(3) cits ath s 3 
1.98 1.95 Vode eens (2)1.95-2-10 


3.15 
1.95-2.00 1.95(5) ves 95(11 Y ° 
2.18(6) re ead (22.17-2.184) Th | Y 
; 2.15(3) es eee 2.15(3) mr is s our 


2.00 eee owes 2.00 


a as vas way 2.27 sod k Pi | 
1.95¢ . TTT 1.95(4) , 

pk hg ha Market Place! 

+ “00-2. sen sag 2.00-2.05 ea 

Philadelphia.  2.28(8) 2.43(5) 2.40(5) 2.2548) 

Pt.Evergiades 2.18(2) y saat res tee Write today for Advertising 
Portiand ... 2.32(2) 2.29 rey nn ‘a 
Providence . 2. ; 2.47-2.54 2.44 aia Space Rates. 
Savannah .. coos ecce ees 

Tampa 2.1616) 2.13(4) ssa 


Wilmington, gi 2 g oa 
N.C. ..- Weis iat NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


seee eee8 


(*) At ‘Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals south of Maryland, and at Tampa, prices ot aome 1213 West Third 
sellers to a ene ng a m4 0. a er a Bay om above. (#) At points 
north of and including Charleston, gas prices, prices at highs of ranges 
for kerosine and No. 2 fuel, ject to 0.5¢ gal. (2ic bbi.) summer-fill discount. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
(t) Correct for June 29, July 6 & 13 aiso; shown incorrectly in previous issues of NPN. 
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MARTIN OIL COMPANY, INC. 
3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 











HARTOL 


gai teal Mote) ite) 7 wile), 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20 N.Y 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 20 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Caree vrices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
Price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 
Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-6572) Kerosine & Light Fuels 
Grade 115/145 .... 19.75 41-43 w.w. Kerosine 9.5-9.625(3)-9.75(3) 
Grade 100/130 .... 18.25 No, 2 Fuel ...... 
Grade 8.5(2)-8.625(3)-8.75(4)-8.875 
Motor 
93 Oct. Premium. . 
12.75(2)-—12.875-13 (2)—13.25(2) 
90 Oct. Premium... 12.25-12.375~-12.5 
87 Oct. Regular .. 
11.75(2)—11.875-12(4)-12.25 
11.25—11.375-11.5—11.75 
11-11.125-11.5 


Diesel & Gas Oils 

43-47 Diesel Index. 8.75(3)-8.875 
48-52 Diesel Index. 8.875(3)-—9-9.125 
53-57 Diesel Index. 9(3)-9.25 


83 Oct. Regular ... 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.60-2.65 


10.5-10.75-11(2) Bunker ‘‘C’’ Fuel.. $1.85(7)-1.90(2)-2.00 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8, gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales 
taxes, etc., if any; FOB loading port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravitigs below and above those shown) 


Posted export prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for sale in cargo lots: 
Effective 
Date 


Type of Price API 
Crude Per Bbi. Leading Port Gravity 
Arabian 15 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 
Sidon, Lebanon 34-36.9 
Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 
Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 
Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 

Posted export prices of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., for sale in cargo lots: 
Kuwait $1.75 Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 31-31.9 
Iraq (Persian Gulf) 2.00 Fao, Iraq 36-36.9 


Iraq (Eastern 
Mediterranean) 2.54 


Nov. 1, 1961 


July 16, 1953 
July 16, 1953 


Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 July 16, 1953 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less ic per bbl. 

Price Effective 
Crude FOB Date 
Bachaquero ........... 14-14.9 Las Piedras or Amuay June 23, 1953 
Tia Juana Heavy 19-19.9 Amuay June 23, 1953 
Lagunillas Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Amuay June 23, 1953 
Tia Juana Amuay June 23, 1953 
Tia Juana Amuay June 23, 1953 
Las Piedras or Amuay June 23, 1953 
Tucupido June 23, 1953 
Puerto La Cruz June 23, 1953 
Puerto La Cruz Juné 23, 1953 
Puerto La Cruz June 23, 1953 
Puerto La Cruz June 23, 1953 
Caripito June 23, 1953 
Caripito June 23, 1953 
Capure (Pedernales) June 23, 1953 


Quiriquire 
Tembiador 
Pedernales 


HP RPPNPNNwwrmNmNrnnn) 
SSRVRSsssersea 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
District Grade 80 
New York, N. Y. 4 17.6 
ONO,” SOE. ih Sob escsedvesoceucase b . ‘ 17.7 
Baltimore, Md. ‘ 8. 17.6 
BONO,” VOs wba Se scbesinvenscccciseseice J ' 17.6 
Chashestem, 8. Cie cccccccvcscccccsecss ° 17.5 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... 5 16.5 
Houston, Texas Raeieceeephnd od 16.5 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit 
90 Get. Proemsiam 2. dive ce cvceces 16.8 
86 Oct. Regular ... . 15.942) 
Kerosine ....... 12.45-12.7(3) ease 11 

11 .95(3) 10.75-11.15 10.85 

11.3-12.15 10.75-11.7 
1T0.3-11.15 10-10.7 
8.1(4) 7.543) 
7.35(4) 7(3) 


11.2~-11.45(3) 

. Tre 8.5a 

Ce, OS OS piace cs cdsswwaw 8 .85(2) 7.85a 
(a) Delivered Cleveland. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include tazes; they do, 
inspection Gasoline 


fees as shown in next column, 


tazes where levied are indicated 
footnotes. Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices 


Atlantic 
Gasoline Kero. & 
Bangg Grade) No.1 ~~! 2 
Fuel 


Tw. rw. Taxes T.W. TW. 


Allentown, Pa. 16.7 16.7 13.9 
Altoona . 17.0 17.0 14.25 
Erie ..... 17.0 17.0 14.25 
Greensburg . 17.0 14.25 
Harrisburg . 16.7 13.9 
Philadelphia 16.1 13.3 
Pittsburgh -. 170 14.25 
Reading . 16.7 
Wilkes Barre.. 16.7 
Williamsport , 17.0 
—— 

Dei. . - 16.1 
Hartford, 

Conn. .... 
New Haven.... 
Boston, Mass.. 
Springfield .... 
Worcester .... 
Poov., BR. LL... 
Camden, N. J. 
Newark’ ...... 
Albany, N. Y. 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Watertown ... 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Richmond, Va. . 
Charlotte, N.C. y 16. 5 
Jacksonville, 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


~ 
— 3] 


15.7 
16.4 


CS CESPSSSSPSNVSNANSS A AAAAAANAA: 
SS seososcesesoooesoossSseoS & SESSSSS° 


Mineral Spirits V.M.aP. 
Philadelphia, Pa. be" 18.5 20.0 
Pittsburgh .......... 22.0 23.0 


Heavy Fuel Otis—T.W. 


No. 6 Ne. 6 
Philadeiphia,Pa. ........ 8.22 6.43 
Discounts: 
Summer-fill discount of om allowed on 
kerosine and Nos. i & 2 fuels. 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 a 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices, Current selling 
prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


Conoco Demand 
N-tane (3rd 


15.8 


4 
oo 
we 


. 
“eee 


SCACwHNF QOnwnoev+e 
G2 G0 Go © Go Go Oo & Go G0 Om Oo OP Go Go GO Oo 
euvrougocoooosoooo 
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Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes 
Albuquerque & , 05e; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, ic. 


Sait Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 

. and over, deduct ic, 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


JULY 22, 1953 


offest July 20, 1953, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
heir headquarters offices, but subject to iater correction. 


CHEVRON 
(Reguiar) Av. 80/87 
T.T. T.T. 
400 Gals. & over 


. 


if 


San Fran., Cal. ... 
Los Angeles atte 
Fresno ... péiweie 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, ORR dee 
Seattle, Wash. .... 
Spokane 

EGE -otcbuoscés 
Boise, Idaho 

Salt Lake, U. 
Honolulu, 
Fairbanks, 

Juneau 


7: 
+ 
ee DADS DODO 


~ 
wow Saawaaeanar 
sao n3 © 00 = Goes te com 
coucsovavouscoo 


a 


San Fran.. 
Los Angeles 


ee 


: ote 
- Onn 


Honolulu 
Fairbanks 
Juneau 
Taxes: 

Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—Se gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 5c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; taxes are 2e federal, 3.5c terri- 
torial. of] 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

gee other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 vg for deliveries to 


Go na ho Or na et ee to 
> Orbe cem toot prheAl 


gals., 
Marine trade in Alaska 
Aviation 80/87) where ose titterential applies 
to 40-399 gal, delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 5.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0c for 
to Marine trade and — 


ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals 


price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
. (Marine) and less than 100 
(Sho: . Add to Chevron Aviation 
50/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 
Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 400 gals. & ac 
For other deliveries: less than 40 gals. 
Ses 3 200-399 gals., add ic; 40-199 gals., 
tank car/truck trailer, deduct 1.5c, Salt Lake 
minimum 


City. posted, tank ‘truck price Js for 


Standard Diesel/Furnace Of] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. 
gals., add ic; 
than 40 gals. add 

Effective dates: x June 22, according to 
company correction; shown incorrectly in July 
1, 8 & 15 NPN. xt July 1; shown incorrectly 
in July 8 & 15 NPN. 


HUMBLE = Humnte 
Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 
OlL Regular ine Tank 
Tw. 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.8 


Houston oe 4.7 
San Antonio. 15.0 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to all classes of 
consumers. 


Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 

Ala, 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fila. 1/8c; Ill. 
2/25¢; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb, 2/100c, 
Nev, 1/20c; N. C. 1/4ce; N. D. 1/20¢ 
1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; 


3/100c; Ind 
+; Okla, 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8e; 8. D 


Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5e 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Kero- 


ESSO 

STANDARD 
Cons. Dir. sine 
TW. T.W. Taxes T.W 


Atlantic City, N. J 15 15.9 0 
Newark ee 0 
Baltimore, Md. 0 
Cumberland ...... 0 
Washington, D. c.. 0 
Danville, Va. - 0 
Petersburg seeks 0 
Norfolk ped 0 
0 
0 


om eo te 


owe 


: ye ee CONN @ Hae 


Charleston, w. Va.. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling < 
Charlotte, N. C 


Charleston, 8. C... 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, La... 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 


Shreveport 

New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, Ark... 


i Dem Di OH COB SOAVONNOSS SCUSAwWKHOS 
wig tA RDN OH SOS SOIVONNOAROURIWwW HO 


wmoooooocoocoocoooseooosooooescso 


<a SHOCOSOCOSCSS COC OCSOSC SSS S SHAAN DSTSSIS SOY 
Sawh wwe awwee: - 


Newark, 


Ne. 4 Ne. 6 
Atlantic City, N.J. 14. 
Newark 14. ., 144 $2 ns 
Baitimore, Md. . > q 3.79 2 
Washington, D. c. : 05 2 4 
Norfolk, Va. eee oF 
Danville 


Charlotte, N. e.. 
Hickory 
Mt. Airy 
Raleigh .... 
Salisbury 
Charleston, 8, C.. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices. do not in- 
clude lc state tax. 
Discounts: §S fill di of 0.5¢ al- 
lowed on kerosine and Nos, 1 & 2 fuels. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gais. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gais. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No, 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2.500 gals 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 


/ we: IS 





(Prices are per imperial gal.; te 
arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 
On subtract 1/6th.) 


(Reguiar Grade) 
Denier Gasoline 
T.w. Taxes 


att 


St. John's, Nfid. .. 
Halifax, N.S .... 
St. John, N B.. 
Charlottetown, P.E. 1. 
Montreal, . 
Toronto, Ont, ..... 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg, Man, ... 
Brandon, Man, ... 
Regina, Sask ... 


wo 
> 


UrseNEEEsEsEEe: 
eee aeunW ais“ @eeee 


i 


Vancouver, B. C. + 10 
(*' Price ts for Esso Extra «Premium: 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are orovincial taxes 


COU ress eewe 
escoecoooooesce 


Ae 
w 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM s/vsos/¥ 
Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade) . Mobilheat No.4 Nes 
Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir Mobil Kerosine Diesel gpg bo we! 


Fuel Fuel 
T.C. T.C. T.Cc. Yard T.W. T.c. T.W. T.W. T.W. 


i eeone: Hama: bpawo: b: 


li 


Plattsburg 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Bridgeport, Conn, 
Danbury . 

Hartford 

New Haven ........ 
Bangor, Me. 
Portland 


ihe: CROKE RA 


endo: wyaanateo: me: 
he: BIS wMOSOOw: BA: 


| WeORe: 


Manchester 

Portsmouth . ’ 
Providence, R. I. .. 6. . ; ; ° ‘ - 11. 
Burlington, Vt. ..... j Sake Ay bie x . F 12. 
Rutland SU <n aes ee ; ; ‘8 : 

Tank Wagon 


we eow nH OHO’ DH: 
CHRHDAARAIADRO: PACNIMNSOAWOW 


Boston 
«20.5 ‘ x19.0 é —< 
«21.5 x19.5 222.5 : «20.5 «21.5 «21.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C, prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat—New York City & Mt. Vernon prices subject to 0.5¢ discount, except on tank wagon discount is applicable 
only to deliveries of 300 gals. or more; all prices (tank car, yard & tank wagon) at all other points subject to 0.5c discount. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—New York City (Kings & Richmond) tank car prices subject to 0.5c discount; New York City & Mt. Vernon tank wagon prices 
subject to 0.5c discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more; tank car and tank wagon prices at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount and tank 
wagon prices subject to additional 0.5c discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
Notes: Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Effective dates: x July 7. xf July 8, shown incorrectly in July 15 NPN. 


OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons, T.W. (Regular Grade) 
Sehio Sehie Schio Con- 
Avia. Avia. Avia. 
91 100 
27.75 
27.75 


27.75 
27.75 


“if 


SUERTE 


i 
i 


P 
: 
i 


Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati! 
Cleveland 


16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 

16.5 


16.5 
6.0 ‘ ‘ : ’ é 14. 13. 


7 -1 16.5 21 14.7 
per ee oe can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
- © supplier, 


Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers. 2c off consumer t.w. 
Notes: Kerosine, Nos. 1 and 2 Fuels—Prices are for 100 gals. or more, 50 to 99 gals. add 1c per gal., 1-49 gals. add 2c per gal. 


oe > Solvents— T.W. and drum prices are for deliveries of 500 gals. or more. For other deliveries: 150-499 gals., add 2c; less than 150 
gals., a . 
Reno’ 


wn (third grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless other Wise noted. 8.8, prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard 
of Indiana bulk plants ro the company’s prices are publicly posted. 


——_——_—_—_——-Starolex ou 
100 100. tee pear | 
1%4 999 = gals. $ 
over gals. 


ee 


88 
a 


asdaddaa 


0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 


PEREEEEE EEE 

a 

ogg 0902808388 
BBBBBBSBBBEEE 
ecooooooeoocoo 
BERENMNRNNE NN 
BAMA anaranane 
SBSBSSBBBEEE! 
ecocooooooooeoo 
SEBEBEBEEEEE 
ecooooooooooo 
BEBEBSRESSNSN 
ecooooooooosoeoo 
SEUSESESSSNEN 
ceoocooooooooooo 
AAAs 


aoe 


~ 


. 


SooooooooOoooOoOSSO 


SANSASINDE: 
eccoooooouso 


. 


iol 





eseafl : 


Dallas, Tex. 

Ft. Worth 
Wichita Falls ... 
Amarillo 


eee ee een eeentee 


Pensacola ....6.s+++++ 16.2 
OEE pecccavcesvesee WHS 


te 


SERRERSEEEEE! 
CAentawanvsavcee 


Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, le 
county; Montgomery, 1c city & le county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. oe taxes not included is 


SRAPSHARHAMS 

ecooocoeocooeooe°o 
— 

£3 3 ES bo bo bo tm bo bo bo obo 


§ 
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gals. Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
x Effective July 10. prices. 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: ope set in special type or with border— geettions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge 2 os. Seeeetion. 

UNDISPLAYED: For, Sale", “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, eee do ee si 
us: ow ‘4 

tions set in type this none See border—30 cents a word. “dinimam All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 

charge $7.50 per insertion. No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





FOR SALE: 1951 PENNSYLVANIA, 5000 gal- 


Wants New Lines jon tank trailer and 1951 WC 28 White tractor. For Sale 
Like new. Driven 20,000 miles. $8,500.00. Will 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR WITH EXPERI- FOR SALE—THREE 10,000 gallon Buffalo 
ENCE, sales and service organization and pRB ig may Conn yp Sey Mg Storage Tanks, like new, reasonably priced. 
warehouse facilities covering Eastern Canada, fg d r J Write Glass Company, P.O. Box 
interested to receive propositions on gasoli 32, Oumberiand, Maryland. Cumber- 
Pumps, compressors, automobile lifts or any land 3328. 
equipment or accessories sold to service sta- 
tions, garages and oil companies. R. St. 
oo ro nga a . _ @ Two new 1947 unused 475 BHP 5 cyl- 
. inder Baldwin Model VG Mes En- 
gines, each connected to orthington 
Wanted To Buy or Lease Horizontal Triplex Double Acting Pump, 
both units with Falk Couplings and 26, Missouri, 
other accessories. Location Ohio, im- 320. 
mediate delivery. Direct inquiries to ONE PRECISION SCIENTIFIC Viscometer— 
The Buckeye Pipe Line Co., Joseph temp. range 70° to 210° F, 115V/60 cycle. 
Steele, Purchasing Agent, Room 2200, Complete with two tubes. Excellent condition. 
30 Broad street, New York 4, N. Y, Price: $175.00. Dabrol Products Corp., 6265 
W. 66th Place, Chicago, ll, 








DIESELS AND PUMPS FOR SALE: 1950 HEIL 7550 GALLON, 3-com- 


partment, driven only 8000 miles, like new, 
$5,500.00. 1948 Trailmobile 4000 gallon, 4- 
compartment, $1,250.00. Butler Manufacturing 
Company, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 
Phone BEnton 7400, extension 
GOING BUSINESS: INDEPENDENT retail 
chain or station, anywhere in Southeast. Give 
full particulars, please. Confidential. Bex 803. 


For Sale or Lease 





PROFITABLE INDEPENDENT WHOLESALE 


1—3500 GALLON, 7 COMPARTMENT single 





and retail gasoline, kerosene and fuel oil busi- 
ness, in Columbus, Ohio. Ten service stations. 
Owner has other interests. Box 804 


Positions Wanted 


ACCOUNTANT, AGE 36, 8 YEARS experience 
with large independent jobber. Familiar with 
TBA, warehous.ng, purchasing, auditing, sta- 
tion control, income tax. Willing to relocate 
in Canada, Alaska, Japan or Australia. Salary 
about $7,500.00. Box 805, 


Position Open 


SALESMANAGER FOR INDEPENDENT (Oil 
Company operating in the Middlewest to take 
complete charge of all service station opera- 
tions, Must be experienced in selecting and 
training personnel and have proven ability to 
Plan and carry out sales promotion program. 
Write letter giving complete history together 
with a small snapshot. Box 800. 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They're heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. . 


"a 8 hen a 1, ‘ols 


: COrtiandt 7-8090 


axle tank trailer, underslung compartment and 
bucket box, city delivery. Bruce BE, Hackett 
Company, 621 West 55th St., Highland 1385, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


FOR SALE: LATE #47 FRUEHAUF tralier, 
5120 gallons—900 x 20 tires—3-inch lines— 
emergency valves—Westinghouse air brakes— 
Newly painted. 1950 Ford F-8 tractor—no 
miles since motor was completely rebuilt— 
heater—saddle tanks. Both units in excellent 
condition. Real bargain. Clarke O11 Company, 
Pershing 


659 St., Pontiac, Michigan, Phone— 
Federal 2-9181. 





An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third $t., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 











Eastern Mediterranean Differential 
(Continued from p. 28) 


East Coast of U.S, cheaper than from either Venezuela 
or West Texas. The score at New York, exclusive of duty: 
from Ras Tanura, $2.84; Sidon, $2.96; Puerto La Cruz, 
$3.12; and West Texas, $3.23. 

Comparison of prices for Middle East crudes in late 
1950, early 1953, and present time, with pertient shipping 
rates and laid down cost in UK/Continent U.S. East 
Coast follows: 


At Opening of TAPline, 1950 
($1.75, Ras Tanura; $2.41, Sidon) 


Voyage Perton Equivalent Cost 
Ras Tanura-UK/Continent.... z be . 
Sidon-UK/Continent 10.90 . 

Ras Tanura-USNH 

Sidon-USNH 


Ras Tanura-UK/Continent.... 
Sidon-UK/Continent ..... 
Ras Tanuara-USNH 
Sidon-USNH 


Ras Tanura-UK/Continent.... 
Sidon-UK/Continent 

Ras Tanura-USNH 
Sidon-USNH 

Ras Tanura-Los Angeles .... 


(*) Esso Export’s prices, effective July 17. 


Lube Prices Up in Bids to Argentina 


Higher prices than those tendered to Argentine gov- 
ernment for solvent bright stock and neutral oils last 
April were quoted in bids submitted to government’s New 
York agency July 13. 


JULY 22, 1953 


South American republic’s inquiry called for 4,500 
cubic meters (approximately 1,188,000 gal.) of solvent 
bright stock in bulk, 3,000 ¢.m., (792,000 gal.) 500 vis. 
of solvent neutral in bulk, and 2,500 c.m. (660,000 gal.) 
500 vis. solvent neutral in drums, all 95 v.i., for first half 
September lifting. 

W. B. Dick Co. was apparent low bidder on all three 
items submitted here with following prices (April low 
bids in parentheses): 

Bright stock in bulk 19.75c (18.33c), 500 neutral in 
bulk 16.25c (14.64c), and 500 neutral in drums 26.75c 
(24.54c). 

Bids submitted in New York and Buenos Aires follow. 
Prices for 500 neutral in drums are FAS Gulf port, 
except as noted. Bulk prices are FOB vessel the Gulf. 
All prices in cents per gal. 


Bright Stock 500 Neutral 
New York (Drums) 
Alliance Ol] ............ ‘ 17. T5e 29.5¢ 
Asi 18.25 29.45 
16.49 27.95 
16.25 26.75 
17.75 28.75 
No bid No bid 
No bid No bid 
No bid 31.25°°° 


500 Neutral 
(Bulk) 





* All prices subj to 1% 
** Exceptions taken to specifications: NPA color-7, inquiry-6; specific 
gravity 0.892, inquiry 0.890. 
*** FAS Philadelphia. 


500 Neutral 500 Neutral 
(Butk) (Drums) 
18.22¢ 29.72¢ 
17.00 28.00 
16.60 28.70 

No bid 29.49 


tT All prices subject to 0.5% discount if purchase order presented 
within 10 days. 

W. B. Dick Co. offered bright stock at 19.75c, 500 neutral bulk at 
16.25c, and 500 neutral in drums at 26.75c. 








Eye on Credit Card Trade 
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CREDIT INTERCHANGE with Socony-Vacuum is prominently advertised at Champlain station outside Montreal 


Plus Top-Notch Service That's How ... | 





| eewree | 
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SIX-BAY STATION in Montreal is bounded by four streets. Dealer has man at each island during day 
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ALL-WEATHER imprinting device for metal plate credit cards is used by dealer Guy Laplonte 


Champlain Keeps Sales Humming 


First to catch the eye among the 
merchandising practices of Champlain 
Oil Products Limited is the exten- 
Sive advertising of another oil com- 
pany’s credit cards. All Champlain 
stations have a permanent sign bear- 
ing the Socony-Vacuum Flying Red 
Horse trade mark, and an offer to 
honor Socony-Vacuum credit cards. 

And in the summer months large 
outdoor boards along the tourist ap- 
proaches to Quebec repeat the same 
message. 


For a long time Champlain has had 
a credit card interchange agreement 
with Socony-Vacuum. While such 
agreements are common enough, 
Champlain has gone further in capi- 
talizing on it. 


Credit card reciprocity has late- 
ly assumed much more importance in 
the eyes of U.S. oil companies. This 
is an old story to many Canadian oil 
marketers because most of them do 
a heavy business with United States 
tourists. Now the Canadians are do- 
ing more touring south of the border, 
£0 that today Canadian oil companies 
like to have their own credit cards 
accepted as widely as possible. 


JULY 22, 1953 


To that end Champlain has also 
made a number of one-way arrange- 
ments with United States oil com- 
panies, including some of the biggest. 
They are one-way deals of necessity. 
For example, a company like Stand- 
ard of Indiana can honor Champlain 
cards, but cannot in turn authorize 
the acceptance of its own cards by 
Champlain, because of prior commit- 
ments with Imperial Oil Co., a Cham- 
plain competitor. 


Even older than the credit card 
contract is Champlain’s marketing in 
eastern Canada of Mobiloil. The ar- 
rangement resembles that of Stand- 
ard of Kentucky, which has always 
marketed Mobiloil in southeastern 
United States. 

Both deals are survivors of an early 
day when the Mobiloil brand was so 
well advertised by the old Vacuum Oil 
Co., then solely in the lubricant busi- 
ness. In the case of Champlain the 
credit card was a natural tie-in. 


Early this year Champlain acted to 
modernize its own credit cards by 
adopting the metal plate style. Both 
Champlain and its biggest competi- 
tor, Imperial, made the switch at 


about the same time. They thus be- 
came the first two Canadian oi] com- 
panies to use this new type credit 
card plate. 

Work With Dealers—Invisible, but 
more vital, are Champlain's smug re- 
lations with dealers. Of course all 
oil marketers feel they have some- 
thing unique and superior in the field 
of dealer relations. But few go to 
the lengths of the Champlain man- 
agement. 


A two-man team consisting of J. C 
Clapinson, executive vice president, 
and J. O. Tremblay, director and 
general sales manager each year 
makes a personal tour of every town 
and village in the whole Champlain 
territory. They pay a lengthy visit 
to every dealer, and often to the 
dealer’s family as well. Both busi- 
ness and family problems get a 
thorough airing. 


Since French is the language of 
Quebec, which comprises most of 
Champlain’s marketing area, it goes 
without saying that Champlain execu- 
tives are at home in either French 
or English, and are always at ease 
with their French speaking dealers 
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CHAMPLAIN SALES PUSH 


TRUCKS are wel- 
come at Champlain 
stations. Above: 
Arthur Gelinas fin- 
ishes lube job at 
outlet of George 
White, as driver 
watches. Left and 
below: Long truck 
bay with high door 
is feature of new 
Champlain station 
in Montreal 


To U. S. business men the proficiency 
with which Quebec oil men slip easily 
into French and back is always cause 
for envy. Its value is obvious in un- 
derstanding dealer attitudes and in 
cementing long-lasting relations. 
Liberal TBA Policy—On the TBA 
front, Champlain’s policy is to give 
the dealers what they want, if at all 
practical. The TBA line is headed 
by such well known Canadian brands 
as Dominion tires, Hart batteries, 
Purolator filters, Autolite plugs and 
cables, and so on. But in addition 
Champlain carries several brands of 
radiator chemicals, auto wax and 
polish, and similar items, wherever 
there seems to be a strong dealer de- 
mand for more than one brand. 
Unlike many oil marketers, the 
company does not frown on branded 
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CHAMPLAIN SALES PUSH 





CHAMPLAIN MANAGEMENT—Left to right: Joseph C. Clapinson, executive vice 

president; W. M. Irvin, secretary-treasurer; J. O. Tremblay, director and general sales 

manager; and J. Michael Esdaile, vice president and Montreal district manager. Not 
shown is President R. L. Dunsmore 


lube oil additives, which are heavily 
promoted in Canada. If station op- 
erators wish to offer these prod- 
ucts, to meet either a real or fancied 
demand, Champlain will undertake 
to supply them. 

Station Stress—In the matter of 
modernizing its marketing outlets, 
the company carries along a steady 
construction program. At a conser- 
vative pace, new stations are being 
built wherever sites are available at 
reasonable cost. Features of both 
new and old stations are free wheel 
lifts and pits for truck servicing. 

In fact the free wheel lift is found 
in many Montreal service stations. 
And as for truck business, Champlain 
dealers, in common with many others, 
solicit all they can get. 

Today Champlain gasoline is sold 
through some 650 outlets in Quebec 
and western Ontario. The company 
has three branch offices and 24 bulk 
plants. Most of the bulk plants are 
operated by Champlain’s 20 agents, 
known in the U. S. as commission 
agents or consignees. 


Few Jobbers—Champlain also has 
two or three oil jobbers, for whom 
it has a high regard. But oil jobbers 
are rare in Canada. Both geographic 
and economic conditions favored the 
early development of the commission 
agent rather than the jobber. 

There are few of the medium sized 
cities in which so many U, S&S. oil 
jobbers have flourished. And dis- 
tances between towns are too great 
to justify tank truck hauls, especial- 
ly since rural highway development 
has not gone forward on the large 
scale encountered in some of the 
states. 

In the early days oil marketers 
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found it expedient to locate as many 
bulk plants along the rail lines as 
might be necessary to serve adjacent 
territories. Conditions have never 
favored a change from that pattern. 

Another influence favoring agents 
rather than jobbers may have grown 
out of the fact that Canadian oil 
marketers have been primarily sell- 
ing organizations, with refining a 
secondary activity. Neither the 
Champlain management nor its com- 
petitors say so, but there may well 
have been neither the need nor the 
desire to delegate very much of the 
local distributing function to others. 

A dobber Itself—iIn the. case of 


Champlain, for the past 20 years 
it has been a marketing company 
only, and in that sense (again like 
Standard of Kentucky), could be con- 
sidered as conducting a large jobbing 
operation itself. In the early days 
it was one of the small independent 
refiners typical of the start of the 
petroleum era. Some 20 years ago, 
with its Champlain brand established, 
the company chose to discontinue re- 
fining rather than invest heavily in 
plant modernization. 


The current high rates of expan- 
sion in Canadian car registrations and 
gasoline consumption present oppor- 
tunities to Champlain management, 
as to all in the Canadian oil indus- 
try. Champlain is pushing against 
the frontiers of its present market- 
ing area, and consolidating its posi- 
tion as it goes. 

From its headquarters on the 15th 
floor of the largest office building 
in the British Commonwealth—Mon- 
treal’s Sun Life building—the present 
management aims at new goals. 
While doing so it may draw inspira- 
tion from the large painting of the 
company’s patron saint, Samuel de 
Champlain, landing on the bank of 
the St. Lawrence in 1608, which hangs 
in the big paneled office of President 
Dunsmore. 

And while conscious of its pri- 
mary selling function, the company 
has seemingly neglected no phase of 
modern practices aimed at internal 
stability. To its employes it offers 
group insurance; a savings program; 
and retirement pensions; and ties 
them all together with a joint man- 
agement-employe council. 

These constitute a bid for perma- 
nence inside, which Champlain hopes 
will match its brand permanence in 
the eastern Canadian market. 


LOCAL PRIEST blesses new Champlain station in Knogami, Quebec 





Here's why TRAILMOBILE tanks have a 
“out of service’ time! 


Every Trailmobile tank | 
ass all I.C.C. tests: 
he bubble test, where air under 
pressure is pumped into the tank and 


a soap-and-water solution smeared on 
the outside shows any leaks. 


The hydrostatic test where water 

under pressure simulates actual 
load-carrying conditions inside the 
tank: any shell defects would show 
immediately. Trailmobile tanks must 
pass both tests with flying colors 
under the eyes of careful, experienced 
inspectors so tanks will stay in service 
longer with minimum maintenance. 


Trailmobile Tank Trailer 

Train—also available in single 

axle types and tandem models 

to fit your hauling requirements. 
Before you ever get your Trailmobile 
tank trailer it's been proved right— 
from the quality of — high-tensile 
steel tank to its load-carrying bulk- 
heads and baffles. 


Trailmobile’s exclusive Electronic 
Tester tells under actual tank load 
and road conditions where any weak- 
ness might occur, where any re-design 
is necessary before the new model be- 
ing tested is ever put into production. 
This results in a tank you can trust to 
give you years of reliable servic 


5 7k Rap ite oe “ae ¢ to 
“ 1 - ~ meet your hauling obligations. ) 
ag s the ironclad Trailmobile 
tank guarantee that rocked the in- 
dustry and has never been matched. It 
spear against shell leakage, and pays 
§o. oo a day as long as the unit is out of 
operation due to shell leakage. This The To" 
guarantee is issued with every new Trail- 
mobile tank and applies for the original 
owner's protection for a period of one 


ear. This is in addition to the standard 

railmobile Meg ed warranty—addi- TRAILMOBILE unc. 
tional ss i i apo a aa are CINCINNATI 9, OHIO BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
ee ee ney eee oe ee Friendly Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 
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Why Do Oil Ratios Sag in Cold Weather? 


_ One Reason: Dipstick Checking Dr Ops 


Spring-Summer 


Dipsticks checked..........479% 
Dipstick checks solicited .... 389% 
Solicitations accepted ...... 639 


Fall-Winter 


42% 
34% 
62% 


How Dealers Rate as Lube Salesmen 


By HOLGER RIDDER, NPN Staff Writer 


Service station attendants solicit more motor oil sales from their 
poorest prospects than they do from their best. 


They are reluctant to ask customers to buy motor oil even though 
the percentage of sales to solicitations is very high. 


They push oil sales at a season when the customer’s need for 
make-up oil and/or oil change is lowest. 


They fail sometimes to sell a customer oil even when he asks 


for it. 


They check less than 50% of the dipsticks. 


This is the kind of salesman a Du Pont survey indicates is found 


in the average service station. 


Du Pont’s survey of buying habits 
at service stations points up many 
weaknesses in motor oil selling at the 
station level, and a few that can be 
attributed to marketing management. 


NPN’s oil ratio surveys have shown 
less oil is sold in the fall-winter than 
in the spring-summer. 


The performance of the station 
salesman explains at least partly why 
that is so, The Du Pont survey shows 
dipsticks are checked less frequently 
in the fall-winter than in spring-sum- 
mer. Attendants offer to check oil 
level less often in the winter months 
than during the summer. Perhaps the 
weather chills the ardor to sell. 
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Averaging Du Pont’s findings on 
a seasonal basis, the salesman’s dip- 
stick check performance looks like 
this: 

Fall- Spring- 
Winter Summer 
7% 7o 
Dipstick checked 42.3 46.9 
Checks solicited 33.7 38.3 
Solicitations accepted 62.4 62.9 
Checks without offer 

or request i A NS 10.9 
Customers who asked 

and received check 9.4 11.4 
Customers who asked for 

check; didn’t get it 9.6 10.1 

Oil Sales—While extended oil drain 


periods contribute to lower oil ratios, 
the Du Pont survey shows that im- 
proved salesmanship can do much to 
increase motor oil sales. 


By checking an average of only 
42 out of every 100 dipsticks in the 
fall-winter, the attendant opens the 





What Asking Can Do 


Computed on the basis of 
1952 registration, Du Pont’s sur- 
vey indicates that during the 
period of the study, if each pur- 
chase of oil averaged only one 
quart per customer sold, about 
2,061,870 gal. of motor oil were 
sold, 

If the per cent of dipsticks 
checked were raised to 50%, 
with no increase in solicitations, 
some 2,369,217 gals. of oil, or 
14.9% more could have been 
sold. 

If the 50% dipstick checks 
were supplemented by a 40% 
solicitation for dipstick checks 
and oil sales, the volume could 
be increased 83.5% over what 
was sold on the basis of Du 
Pont data, Thus sales would be 
raised to a total of 3,783,087 
gal. 





























STATION MOTOR OIL SALES 





Table 1 Table 2 
Dealers Give More Service to High-Priced Cars Newer Cars, Too, Get More Driveway Service 
Low Medi High 
*Low Medium Medium 1950 
Price Price Price Price sr 
3 Model Model 
’ 7 % To % or 1946-49 or 
Dipsticks checked 45.0 43.0 43.9 49.6 Earlier Models Newer 
Solicited for oil check 33.9 37.0 39.0 37.1 
Solicited who accept % % % 
check Fath ohh sGktec Gaee 61.3 60.7 75.1 
Asked to buy oil after oil Dipsticks checked . 35.9 45.5 S18 
check . rere + 21.1 23.8 26.6 Solicited for oil check 32.5 34.7 38.2 
Who buy oil when asked 78.3 81.6 84.1 83.2 Solicited who accept check 52.9 62.3 65.8 
*Low price cars constitute 51% of total cars on the Asked to buy oil after oil check 24.6 23.1 20.4 
road and include Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, etc, Sub-med- Who buy oil when asked 79.1 83.7 76.3 
ium price bracket includes Dodge, Mercury, Nash, Stude- 


baker, etc., and make up 25% of the market; medium price 
cars include Buick, Oldsmobile, Hudson, etc., and account 


for about 17% of the market. About 7% are in the high 
price bracket and include Cadillacs, Chryslers, Lincolns 


and Packards. 


door to only 42 possible oil sales. The 
survey indicates about 49% or 21 of 
the dipstick readings result in oil 
sales, which is pretty fair selling. 

But the record could be better. Of 
the 42 who had their oil checked, only 
10 customers were asked to buy oil. 
Of the 10 customers, 8 accepted the 
offer and purchased oil. In view of the 
little effort necessary to ask a cus- 
tomer to buy oil, it isn’t unreasonable 
to expect that, once the dipstick is 
checked, the attendant could ask 50% 
of ‘the 42 to buy oil—or 21 potential 
buyers. If the 80% acceptance holds 
true, then oil sales would be made to 
17 instead of 8—better than a 100% 
increase. 

The same picture holds true for 
spring-summer selling. Seasonally, 
the service station salesman’s selling 
performance looks like this, according 
to the Du Pont survey: 


Fall- Spring- 
Winter Summer 
% %o 
Dipstick checks bringing 
sales . 49.0 41.8 
Solicited for oil sale 
after check 23.6 20.5 
Bought oil when 
asked , As 75.5 
Bought oil after check 
without: being so- 
licited 6.3 2.5 
Asked for oil and 
got it . 24.1 24.6 
Asked for oil] and 
didn’t get it 4.1 45 


Selecting Prospects —- The new or 
expensive car gets more sales atten- 
tion than the lower-priced or older 
car. But the lower-priced auto de- 
mands as much lubrication as the 
more costly one, and the older car, 
on the average, consumes more oil 
than a new one. 

Du Pont’s findings (averaged for 
the four seasons) show that the sta- 
tion attendant concentrates his great- 
est selling effort on the smallest 
market (see table 1). 

A comparable situation exists if 
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sales effort is segregated by the age 
of car. The newer car gets the most 
attention. The Du Pont survey shows 
that about 18% of the cars on 
the road get the most attention but 
offer the smallest oil] market (see 
table 2). 


Conclusions—-The dipstick check is 
the station attendant’s entry for both 
a make-up oi] sale and an oil change. 
The oil industry recommends more 
frequent oil changes in the winter 
than in the summer (see June 24 
NPN, p. 52), yet dipsticks are checked 
less often in the winter. The lull in 
dipstick checking corresponds closely 
to the drop in oil ratios in the winter 
months. 


Where Car Owners Buy Their Motor Oil 


Seventy-four per cent of the motor- 
ists buy their motor oil at the same 
service station that sells them gaso- 
line. The remaining estimated 26% 
buy their oil elsewhere, according to 
a Du Pont survey of buying habits 
at service stations. 


Of that 26% who purchase motor 
oil other than their gasoline outlet: 


—28.1% patronize another service 
station. 


—22.9% go to a car dealer. 
-19.9% buy at a garage. 
—7.5% favor chain stores. 
4.1% buy through mail order. 
—18.3% get their motor oil from 
some other source. 


Reasons for buying motor oil at 
some place other than their regular 
service station include these: 


Buy Oil at Another Station — Of 
those who buy at another station, 
59.5% say they like “another brand” 
better. 


—21.5% have their servicing done 
at their “oil” outlet, or go to this 
station because their regular one 
doesn’t provide servicing facilities. 


*1941 or earlier model cars comprise 33.9% of all cars 
registered; 1946-49 models account for 47.9%, and 1950 
and later models make up only 18.2%. 

















































Potential for oil sales is higher in 
the winter, but the Du Pont survey 
reflects the effect of the oil indus- 
try’s traditional spring changeover 
and summer motor oil sales cam- 
paigns. The philosophy of pushing 
spring oi] changes apparently carries 
over into make-up oil sales effort too. 


Thus, the customer is encouraged 
to think that motor oil is more im- 
portant in summer than winter. This 
supports the general conception that 
heat is destructive to most things, 
so why not oil? Actually, motor oil 
performs better when hot than cold, 
but the driver hasn’t been told that, 
nor has the attendant been encour- 
aged to make it known. 


-7.3% say the “other” station is 
more convenient. 
—9.2% either say they can get the 
oil cheaper, buy in bulk quantities, or 
work for an oil company and get 
their oil from that source, or they 
change oil themselves. 
—10.2% gave a variety of other 
reasons. Total adds up to more than 
100 because some people gave more 
than one reason. 
Car Dealer — Of those who buy 
here: 
—46.6% buy at the dealer because 
their car is serviced there. 
—24.7% patronize the car dealer 
either because they bought their car 
there or someone recommended the 
dealer to them. 
—21.3% say the oil is cheaper. 
—1.3% gave other reasons. 
Garage—60.7% buy oil because the 
ear is serviced here. 
Chain Store—47.5% say the oil is 
cheaper; 37.3% either say the oil is 
cheaper or they change oil them- 
selves. 
Mail Order—53.1% buy by mail for 
price reasons. 
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SMALL BUSINESS is the specialty of 
W. T. Ehmke, Richfield consignee at 
Everett, Wash. Mr. Ehmke has expanded 
his volume by 500% in three years by 
going after “Jittle business” in a market- 
ing area served mainly by direct delivery 








‘Clippers’ Didn't Stop Consignee 


BY FRANK BREESE 
NPN Staff Writer 


“Clipper” is a word that very often 
causes a distributor to lose sleep. For 
the prospect of having his area “clip- 
perized” (placed on direct delivery by 
the supplier) may mean a sharp cut 
in business. 

Up in Everett, Wash., though, Bill 
Ehmke went into an area that had 
been placed on direct delivery. Start- 
ing three years ago, he has turned a 
modest consigneeship into what he re- 
ports to be a profitable business. 

Everett is about 30 miles north of 
Seattle, Wash. As clipper deliveries 
spread in the Pacific Coast states 
after World War II, communities 
within a 50-mile radius of primary 
terminals were naturals for direct de- 
livery. Like other suppliers, Richfield 
placed a number of its Everett ser- 
vice stations on the clipper runs, 


Business Meager — When Mr. 
Ehmke took over the agency in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, he knew that 12 Rich- 
field stations were on the clipper ser- 
vice—hence, were not gasoline pros- 
pects for him (though he supplies 
them with lubricating oils and 
greases). He started with nine re- 
seller accounts and five commercial 
accounts. He had no heating oil busi- 
ness. In other words, the agency Mr. 
Ehmke took on was a meager-looking 
business. 

In three years, Mr. Ehmke has in- 
creased his volume 500%. He now 
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has 25 reseller accounts and 20 com- 
mercial accounts, compared to a total 
of 14 accounts when he started. Heat- 
ing oil volume represents slightly 
under 50% of his business, the ratio 
being about 4 to 3. Of the gasoline 
volume, about 60% is to stations and 
the other, commercial, said Mr. Ehm- 
ke. 

The consignee asked to withhold 
volume figures from publication, “I’m 
sure my competitors don’t know what 
I'm doing,” he remarked. “And I 
want to keep them guessing.” 

Volume Climbing—Indicative of the 
rapid climb, Mr. Ehmke said his com- 
mercial volume for the first quarter 
this year was 68% ahead of the same 
period last year. Station volume rose 
46%. Agricultural business was up 
145%, he said. Volume at the clipper- 
delivery stations increased 26%, he 
reported. 

Starting with none, Mr. Ehmke 
now has approximately 1,000 heating 
oil accounts—about 75% of them stove 
oil accounts and 25%, furnace oil. 

Mr, Ehmke reported that during 
the last two years he has met all the 
oil quotas set by Richfield, has made 
the scaled-up quotas and that his 
agency is higher across the board 
than the state average. 

Reason for Growth —- Two factors 
have contributed to this growth: 

1. Mr. Ehmke is willing to service 
small accounts and has built his busi- 
ness out of “little business.” 

2. He has gone out after it— 


punching doorbells, sending out a 
stream of direct mail correspondence, 
meeting people and asking for busi- 
ness. 

That first point is significant. Even 
though there is a strong trend on the 
West Coast toward large-volume, 
large-storage accounts, there are still 
a lot of small stations doing business. 

Furthermore, small stations usu- 
ally are not well-suited for clipper 
service because successful direct de- 
livery operations depend on making 
large dumps as seldom as possible 
at each station. That can’t be done at 
small-volume stations with small stor- 
age capacity. This also works against 
the economics of direct delivery if the 
station is not conveniently located on 
a clipper route. 


Helps Supplier Recently, Mr. 
Ehmke took on seven of eight sta- 
tions that had been supplied by Gen- 
eral Petroleum. This case illustrates 
different approaches by the major oil 
companies to problems of marketing 
economics. GP has found that many 
small-volume accounts actually cost 
it money to serve. In those cases, GP 
discusses the problem with the dealer 
and negotiates a separation. 

Such accounts may not be profitable 
for GP or Richfield to supply through 
direct delivery. But a small consignee, 
specializing in that business, can make 
money on them. 

(Editor’s note: Several West Coast 
majors believe that small, marginal 
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‘CLIPPER AREA MARKETING 





operations are not profitable either 
for suppliers or dealers; some have 
tried to discourage them. It is not the 
purpose of this article to go into that 
problem). 

Builds Business—Since Mr. Ehmke 
has developed heating oil business into 
an important part of his operation, it 
is noteworthy the way he went about 
it. 

It wasn’t until his second year, in 
1951, that he decided he should sup- 
plement the gasoline and motor oil 
business with another source of 
revenue, He bought an 870-gal. heat- 
ing oil tank truck and said to his 
small staff, “Boys, we got to go to 
work.” 

At that time he had two drivers for 
the gasoline deliveries and a clerk. 
They pitched in and began drumming 
up business. 

There were four features in the 
sales program: 

1. Certain days were set aside for 
solicitation so that calls wouldn’t be 
made on a hit and miss, between-de- 
liveries basis. During the summer, 
Bill and his men concentrated on heat- 
ing oil prospects. 

2. He joined the Credit Bureau of 
Snohomish County which sends out a 
weekly list of newcomers and those 
who have left. Bill, or one of his 
men, contacted the newcomers. 

“That is really the thing that put 
me in,” said the Everett consignee. 

3. Mr. Ehmke publicized his name, 
employing newspaper advertisements 
and direct mail to talk about his 
business. 

4. Giveaways have been used as 
“door-openers” and for friendly cus- 
tomer relations. In soliciting ac- 
counts, the salesmen have used let- 
ter-openers, pot holders and pencils 
as gifts. 

Two other distributors handle Rich- 
field heating oils, so Bill has had the 


problem of identifying his business 
as separate from theirs. “When I 
started calling on people, they 
thought we were all the same com- 
pany,” he said. “So I had to explain 
that I was an independent whole- 
saler. The advertising and gifts have 
helped establish the name ‘Ehmke’ 
as a Richfield agent and as a separ- 
ate heating oil distributor.” 


Public Relations—Mr, Ehmke at- 
taches importance to public relations. 
This he regards essential in dealing 
both with the reseller and commer- 
cial customers and with heating oil 
accounts. 

“An important item in connection 
with public relations is the fact that 
I belong to a number of lodges, clubs 
and other civic groups,” said Bill. 
“I found the best way to increase 
business is to know a lot of people. 
I make it my business to do just 


that.” 


Bill has been active in the Oil In- 
formation Committee program in 
Snohomish County, serving as vice 
chairman last year. 

OIC is the West Coast counterpart 
of Oil Industry Information Commit- 
tee, but the OIC is independent of 
the national OIIC program. 


Follow-up Service—Fo!low-through 
is another feature of Mr. Ehmke’s 
operation. “When we gain a new 
customer, we see to it that he gets 
service so that word will be passed 
along to his friends,” he remarked. 

Heating oil deliveries are sched- 
uled on the basis of account exper- 
ience. The drivers become acquainted 
with the routes and customers, then 
get to know how long it takes each 
one to consume a certain number of 
gallons. After making a delivery, 
the driver jots down the date for the 
next call. 

Mr. Ehmke’s place is an old-time 


plant with office quarters, warehouse 
and loading rack crowded into a 
small space adjoining a service sta- 
tion. Storage consists of two 20,000- 
gal. upright tanks and two 10,000- 
gal. underground tanks. 

Mr, Ehmke has a_ six-member 
staff: A salesman (his son, Nor- 
wood, 23, who concentrates on fuel 
oil), three drivers, a clerk who han- 
dies the Richfield buciness and a 
girl who works on the fuel oil ac- 
counts, recording and filing. 

He has one 1,760-gal. tank truck, 
two 1,260-gal. tank trucks, a 1%- 
ton pickup and had just acquired a 
3,400-gal. semi-trailer. 


Looking Ahead—Purchase of the 
semi-trailer brings out some of Bill’s 
philosophy and optimism. “I don’t 
need that 3,400-gal. rig,” he re- 
marked. “But I figure I will need 
it in the future. I had a chance to 
buy it right, so I did. And I expect 
it will be in full use by this fall.” 

The 25 reseller outlets are located 
throughout Snohomish County, which 
is Bill’s marketing territory. Some 
are dealer-owned stations, others are 
a lease-sublease arrangement, From 
Everett, Bill’s trucks range 50 or 
more miles into the mountainous tim- 
berland to supply three mills. 

Bill is a bluff, cheery marketer. 
Born in Armstrong, B. C., he got 
into the oil business in 1925, working 
in General Petroleum’s accounting 
department in Portland, Ore. In 
1932, he went to the Gilmore Oil Co. 
and became active in sales, then be- 
came Gilmore’s branch manager in 
Seattle. When GP bought out Gil- 
more, Mr. Ehmke was named district 
sales manager in southern Oregon. 
From 1948 to 1950 he was Washing- 
ton district manager for the Sunset 
Oil Co. Then he took over the agency 
he now runs. 
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Phillips Service Station 


Park and Lovell, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE ERIE ENAMELING COMPANY 


1403 W. 20TH ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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rameless SEMI-TRAILERS- 


ates (yi Wii (:(:(- to Your Specifications 


E VERY Columbian Frameless Semi-Trailer is designed 
and built to incorporate the individual ideas and exact 
specifications of the purchaser. They are NOT pre-built 
units merely adapted or changed in an attempt to fit 
customer's needs. The way you want it is the way you 
get it at Columbian. And every unit gives you the plus 
advantages of Columbian's skillful engineering and 
rugged construction for continuous over-the-highway 
hauling at low operating cost. 


@ (Above) Columbian Tandem Axle 
unit engineered to maximum capacity. 





® Columbian Single 
Axle Sent ~ Trailer 
engineered te mexi- 


rum capocity. 


Not Adapted 


Pictured here are three typical examples of Colum- 
bian units designed for maximum capacity, taking into 
account state regulations and customer preference on 
trucks. 

Whether it is more advantageous for you to use a 
single axle unit, a tandem axle unit or a semi-trailer 
train, Columbian’s recognized engineering ability as- 
sures you greater profit per mile of operation. Write 
now for complete facts. 


® (Above) 


Columbian Semi-T 


Train engineered to maximum capacity. 








This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes An Arkansas Jobber 


J. L. Martin 


Martin Petroleum Company 
West Memphis, Arkansas 


Oil jobber J. L. Martin doesn’t go along with that old 
saying: ‘““‘Don’t change horses in midstream.’’ He changed 
to Conoco in 1949. Result? He increased his business to 
a zooming high of over 500%! 


Mr. Martin’s career parallels that of many other inde- 
pendent oil jobbers. Before entering the oil business on 
his own, he spent several years in the field. He worked 
for two of America’s largest oil companies—and for an 
independent. ‘““When you’re learning the oil business, 
nothing beats getting out in the field for getting your 
feet wet!” he states with a wry grin. 


Twelve years ago he leased a service station in West 
Memphis, Arkansas, and the second step in his educa- 
tion began—as a gasoline retailer. After 4 years he pur- 
chased a plot of ground and built his own service station. 
He then installed bulk-storage facilities and purchased 
a tank truck. 


Mr. Martin signed a jobber’s contract, choosing his sup- 
plier, he admits, “pretty much at random.” He now 
supplied his one station and a few consumer accounts. 
Little progress was made during this period. One other 
dealer account was all he could secure. Shortly after the 
war, during gasoline allocation, his petroleum supply 
was cut off entirely. 


After the period of allocation, he began “the great search” 
for a permanent company connection. Mr. Martin was 
now very carefully seeking a source that would give him 
products of superior quality and unquestioned public 
acceptance. Above all, he sought an organization that 
would work with him when he felt he needed help in his 
sales efforts. 


After analyzing the offers of various companies, he be- 
came convinced that Continental Oil Company was his 
best choice. Conoco products, he reasoned, more than 
met those quality standards. And Conoco’s consistent 
national advertising in magazines, newspapers, farm 
papers—on billboards, radio (and more recently, TV) — 
was building more and more acceptance year after year. 
Typical of the merchandising support that further won 
his confidence was Conoco’s famous Touraide, available 
only through Conoco dealers. “It’s the one and only per- 
sonalized travel service of its kind that does so much 
toward building good will and extra business,”’ he says. 


In March, 1949, the Martin Petroleum Company signed 
contracts with Continental. Between that date and the 


present, Martin has added five 100% dealers, 56 motor 
oil dealers, 53 kerosene dealers, 36 farm accounts, and 
approximately 200 kerosene consumer accounts. The up- 
surge in business totaled over 500% in that relatively 
short period. 


It has taken time to build this successful business . . . 
lots of time. And yet, Mr. Martin has still found addi- 
tional time to win honors from the Baptist Church he 
attends. His church recently awarded him a gold lapel 
button in which four diamonds are encased, for his faith- 
ful, unbroken record of Sunday attendance. 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin are proud of their respected place 
in the community. And they’re proud, too, of their four- 
year-old son, who seems to be working on a career of his 
own. For this kindergarten youngster has already shown 
definite musical and dancing ability. 


And Continental Oil Company is equally proud to salute 
Mr. Martin. His success story speaks eloquently —not 
just for Conoco—but for the entire oil industry in Amer- 
ica. Independent jobbers of his caliber whom we have 
known— many hundreds of them— prove again and again 
that their opportunities can be as big as their ambitions. 


And we'd like more jobbers looking for “500% oppor- 
tunities”! For information about our profitable jobbing 
contract, telephone or write to the Continental Oil Com- 
pany office nearest you or to our General Office, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. If you are not within reach of Conti- 
nental’s gasoline supply, we should be happy to give you 
information about the possibilities of increasing your 
profits by selling spectacular Conoco Super Motor Oil 
in any of the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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ARKANSAS OIL DEALERS’ ASSN. officers for the coming year are, left to right: A. L. Burris, district manager, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co., Little Rock, vice-chairman; F. M. Fory, district manager, Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., retiring chairman; R. H. Green, 
owner, Green Oil Co., new chairman; Emile Il)g, district manager, Pan-Am Southern Corp., first vice-chairman; and J. C. Park, 


Union Oil Co. of California is 
forming a new marketing territory 
comprising its present Central Amer- 
ican division and all of South Amer- 
ica. Manager of the new territory, 
with headquarters at Balboa, Canal 
Zone, will be J. W. Graham, formerly 
manager of foreign sales at Union’s 
head office. S. J. Meares will be 
manager of operations and distribu- 
tion, Foreign sales in areas outside 
Central and South America will be 
handled in Los Angeles by W. L. 
Spencer, manager of refinery and 
foreign sales. 

+ * + 

S. L. Monroe, district manager of 
Gulf Oil Corp. in Jacksonville, Fila., 
has been re-elected chairman of the 
Florida Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee’s executive committee for the 
coming year. 

*~ > * 

Norval F. Myers, managing direc- 
tor of Esso Petroleum Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, has been appointed deputy co- 
ordinator of refining activities for 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) with head- 
quarters in New York. 

Mr. Myers has been with Esso Pe- 
troleum, Jersey Standard affiliate 
formerly known as Anglo-American 
Oil Co., Ltd., since 1949. During that 
time he participated in the construc- 
tion, operation and expansion of the 
Fawley refinery. He formerly was 
assistant chief engineer of the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. of Linden, 
N. J., a central research affiliate of 
Jersey Standard. He joined the de- 
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executive secretary 


velopment company in 1941 follow- 
ing 16 years as a research chemical 
engineer and in various manufactur- 
ing management capacities. 

* * * 


J. A. Horner 
has been ap- 
pointed secretary 
of Shell Oil Co, to 
succeed F. W. 
Woods who has 
retired. 

Mr. Horner 
formerly was ad- 
ministrative as- 
sistant to the 
president and as- 
sistant secretary. 
A native of Okla- 
homa City and 
graduate of Oklahoma University, he 
joined Shell as an attorney at Tulsa 
in 1936. He later served at Centralia, 
Ill, and New York. 

Mr. Woods joined Shell in 1920 as 
a chief accountant at Tulsa. He 
served at St. Louis and Houston be- 
fore going to New York in 1934. 
A past president of the American So- 
ciety of Corporate Secretaries, he was 
appointed secretary in 1940. 

o 7 . 

Jobber Leonard Brown, owner of 
Brown Oil and Supply Co., Cherokee, 
Iowa, has recently completed a new 
three-bay service station and plans 
to enlarge his office and warehouse 
space. He started from scratch in 
1936, buying a used bulk plant for 
$1,300. 


Mr. Horner 


A veteran of World Wars I and 
II, whose first commanding officer 
was President Eisenhower, is Gene 
Hill, jobber-owner of Hills’ Fair Serv- 
ice Station in Fostoria, Ohio. Gene 
recently installed twin-type pumps at 
his station and repainted the build- 
ings. He is president of the Zanes- 
ville, Marion and Fostoria Rotary 
Clubs. 

* > . 

Officers of the Columbus Petro- 
leum Club for the coming year are: 
John E. Haslam, district manager, 
Pure Oil Co., president, succeeding 
John P. Sharkey, division manager, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio); Charles H. 
Knowlton, sales representative, At- 
lantic Refining Co., vice president; 
Raymond J, Hausfeld, sales repre- 
sentative, Pure Oil Co., executive 
committee, and Clyde E. Wallingford, 
executive secretary-treasurer, Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers Assn.,_ re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

> * > 


New production manager of the 
Tide Water Group operations in 
Saskatchewan is Ralph C. Farley. 
Succeeding him as Tulsa division su- 
perintendent of the Ohio Oil Co. is H. 
N, Lewis, the company’s district su- 
perintedent at Chickasha, Okla. Mr. 
Farley has been transferred to Ohio 
Oil's foreign division and assigned to 
special duty with Tide Water Asso- 
ciated, operator of the project. He 
will take charge of drilling, produc- 
ing, and petroleum engineering opera- 
tions. 
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AWARD goes to Steve Allison, right, commentator on Philadelphia radio station 

WPEN. Giving the plaque are Isadore and Benjamin Kirschner, partners in Kirschner 

Brothers, Philadelphia distributor for Calso gasoline. The award was given for Mr. 
Allison’s efforts on behalf of the city’s 30 Calso dealers 


Hugh Dryer, president of the Texas 
Oil Jobbers Assn. and owner of Dry- 
er & Lee Oil Co, of Lubbock, Tex., 
reports the building of a new bulk 
storage plant and warehouse, a new 
service station and offices. 


* + * 


Taylor Brothers, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., have added a new 3,800-gal. 
tank trailer to their fleet and plan 
to go after farm trade in a door-to- 
door campaign. Owner is Floyd A. 
M. Taylor, and T. Malc.Im McShea 
is manager. Mr. McShea has been a 
member of Mt. Pleasant’s city com- 
mission for six years, was mayor 
in 1948 and mayor pro tem in 1947 
and 1949, and is vice chairman or 
the city planning commission. 
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William C. Kinsolving, president 
of Sun Pipe Line Co., will serve as 
president of the new Sun-Canadian 
Pipe Line Co., Ltd., which will build 
and operate an 8-in., 200-mile prod- 
ucts pipe line from Sarnia to To- 
ronto. 


An extensive modernization pro- 
gram was completed recently by 
W. F. Homeyer, Gainesville, Ga., job- 
ber. His entire bulk plant was re- 
built, with new offices, new ware- 
house and a modern loading rack. 
He has built 10 new stations and 
completely rebuilt two others during 
the past three years. 


John C, Howren, vice president and 
general manager of Holston Oil Co., 
Johnston City, Tenn., jobber, reports 
that his company recently bought a 
new 5,750-gal. transport to haul gas- 
oline from the pipe line terminal. It 
is also painting and remodeling all 
outlets and planning to buy another 
transport. 


* * * 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, Universal Oil 
Co., has been appointed to the Wash- 
ington Award Commission of the 
Western Society of Engineers, 1953- 
56, and has been made a national 
director of the Armed Forces Chem- 
ical Assn., 1953-54, and a member of 
the Advisory Committee, Midwest 
Chapter, Armed Forces Chemical 
Assn. 1953-54. 


John W. Hunter has been appointed 
superintendent of stations in Oak- 
land for Standard of California. He 
previously was station examiner for 
the company at Portland, Ore. In 
other Standard of California changes, 
John H. Jackson, recently the com- 
pany’s service station training in- 
structor, has been named superin- 
tendent of stations at Sacramento. 

Gordon Randolph, recently an in- 
structor at Long Beach, has been 
made company superintendent in that 
city, Ronald O. Lindsey has been 
advanced to senior specialist in the 
merchandising division of the mar- 
keting department. He formerly was 
a specialist of petroleum products and 
services in that division. Replacing 
him is William Hickman, who pre- 
viously was a superintendent in Sac- 
ramento, Seattle, Los Angeles and 
Long Beach. And Clyde R. Lansing, 
special clerk of leases in the market- 
ing department’s operating division, 
San Francisco, has been made senior 
specialist in the operating division. 


Paul Stefanik, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the lubricating depart- 
ment’s chemical products group, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the lubricating and allied 
products staff of the company’s for- 
eign trade department. His new du- 
ties will include co-ordination of 
chemical products activities in Eur- 
ope. 

Warren A. Beman, formerly head 
of chemical development and by- 
products activities of the chemical 
products group, succeeds Mr. Ste- 
fanik. 


* * + 


Volume of Pendleton Grain Grow- 
ers Inc., Pendleton, Ore., reached 2,- 
000,000 gal. in 1952, reports Chester 
L. Warnock, manager of the petro- 
leum division. The volume was l,- 
200,000 in 1946. “This was achieved 
through close supervision of sales 
and passing on the latest information 
on products and sales techniques to 
our driver-salesmen,” he said. 

Organized in 1930 with 70 mem- 
bers, ‘the group now has 1,000 mem- 
bers. They serve farmers with re- 
fined fuels and grease in a 3,000- 
square-mile area, with three regu- 
lar route trucks and one standby 
truck. 


Francis C. Goodar, owner-manager 
of F. C. Goodar Oi] Co., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., recently increased the pump- 
ing and delivery capacities of his bulk 
plant and trucks and built a new 
office. He plans additional storage 
and trucks. Mr. Goodar is president 
of the Mt. Clemens Board of Com- 
merce and director of the First Na- 
tional Banks. 
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SQUEEZES 
MORE GASOLINE 


from Every Barrel of Crude... 
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a 7» to Help Supply the 
—~“# Nation’s Million More 
Motorists Every Year! 


HERE ARE over 43 million cars on 

the road—and they keep increasing 
at the rate of a million a year. Where 
is the gasoline coming from to supply 
this ever-growing number of motor- 
ists—and to meet the needs of indus- 
try and national defense? 





Socony-Vacuum is helping supply the 
answer by squeezing more gasoline from 
every barrel of crude through im- 
proved catalytic refining processes. 
These new processes make it possible 
to produce high-quality blending 
stocks from any crude oil, thus making 
available greater amounts of higher 
octane gasoline. 


Here are the facts . . . In 1945 Socony- 
Vacuum obtained a gasoline yield of 
39% from a barrel of crude. Today 
18% more gasoline—of 40% hetter 
performance—is obtained from each 
barrel ...enough gasoline daily totake 
care of 1,100,000 additional cars from 
the same amount of crude oil. 


Flying Red Horse research like this 
assures Mobilgas dealers a constant, 
plentiful supply of America’s favorite 
gasoline brand! 
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and Affiliates: 


oe eo oe a ee ee eo ee, een. bee, ie * GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


— YORK 4, N. Y.--26 Broadway ¢« CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS—59 E. Van Buren Avenue ¢« KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI—925 Grand Ave DETROIT 32 
s ¢ BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND—1914 North Charles St. « MILWAUKEE MICHIGAN—-903 West Grand Blvd. « ST. LOUIS 8 MISSOT Ri 4140 Lindel 
* WISCONSIN—907 South First St e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO—1422 Euclid Bivd. « DALLAS 1, TEXAS Magnolia Petroleum Co., Magnolia Building 


Socony-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation 
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THIS IS THE WORLD’S MOST WIDELY 
USED GASOLINE PUMP METER 


or? 





In every country under the sun where gasoline is sold 
you will find Gilbarco pumps with Gilbarco meters. 
Today and every day throughout the world more gasoline 
is being measured into cars and trucks by Gilbarco’s 
than by any other make of meter. 


Why do marketers the world around specify “Gilbarco”? 
For the longest life that can be built into gasoline Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co. 
pumps... for field-proven dependability in every ee 

, ; West Springfield, Mass. 
season and every climate...for styling that stays 
modern longer ... for today’s — and tomorrow’s — Toronto, Canada 
greatest value in gasoline marketing equipment! 





